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ABSTRACT 


This thesis examines the significance of the family 
relationship in Thomas Hardy's fiction. Interpersonal 
relationships areuimportant inv all of Hardy's work, but the 
family relationship, where emotional ties are, for the most 
part, based on blood and dependency, can be considered to 


occupy a unique position. 


In a number of novels Hardy presents us with the dilemma 
GE the =vyoung “adult who ws tornebetween loyalty to atfamiliar 
way of life and a desire to reach out beyond the mental and 
physical confines of his parents' world. It is a dilemma 
which becomes particularly acute in any period of great soc- 
ial change, as the Victorian age was. To Hardy, the potential 
LOtretcLajcadvuelnusuchmanSttuarion TS particularly Sionitacant. 
He is very conscious of the way parent/child differences can 
lead to total estrangement, of the unhappiness which may arise 
from a parent's ambitions for his child and of the manner in 
which neglect of the special duties and responsibilities in- 
herentin, the tamisyesituation Can rebound tragically upon 
either the parent or the child, All these issues are examined 


Tnethe COULSe OlLmthisnstudy. 
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The following letter designations are used throughout: 


UGT Under the Greenwood Tree 

HE The Hand of Ethelberta 

RN The Return of the Native 

TM The Trumpet-Major 

MC The Mayor of Casterbridge 
W The Woodlanders 

TD Tess of the d'Urbervilles 
JO Jude the Obscure 


Vii 


Inerocucezon 


Thomas Hardy's skill in creating characters with whom 
his reader can empathise, as well as the manner in which he 
Mammtarmmed fidelityatosnuman trutheinethose fictional (char— 
acters, has generally received wide-spread acclaim. Typical 
of this praise are some of the comments found in Virginia 
Woolf's essay on Thomas Hardy. She attributes his power as 
a novelist to the way in which he is able to convince readers 
"that his characters are fellow-beings driven by their own 
passions and idiosyncrasies, while they have - and this is 
the poet's gift - something symbolical about them which is 
common to us a ei Many years later Albert Guerard advances 
a view very Similar to Virginia Woolf's where he states that 
"Hardy was a realist in his creation of plausible men and 
women - often very ordinary human beings, reacting to the 
extraordinary;claims of life. This human truth, both general 
and detailed, is the foundation of his strength as a tragic 
poet and novelist, and also, since the truth is accompanied 


by sympathy, the reason for his great popular pope aed 


The aura of credibility that permeates the novels of 
Thomas Hardy is gained in a number of ways, not the least of 
which is the emphasis upon and close observation of men and 
women as emotional beings. Inseparable from this particular 
angle of vision is the dramatization that we find within the 
novels of the relationships that, the characters have, one 
with another, as well as with the physical and spiritual 
world that they inhabit. My concern here is with the human 


relationships, and above all with the pattern of family re- 
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Patronsh -ps foundsinmhardyis fictions 


Most of the critical studies concerned with the deeper 
psychology and motivations of Hardy's characters pay little 
attention to the family relationships, concentrating instead 
upon the love affairs which so frequently culminate in tra- 
gedy. The reason for this choice is clear. Sexual attrac- 
tion and the accompanying emotional passion must appear as a 
more powerful urge than family loyalty, and appear so, not 
only to the characters in their fictionalised predicament, 
bite ntontneacriticssasawell. 9 hiss the cases when Di. 
Lawrence, having stated that "the first and chiefest factor" 
ie coceWescexsnOVe Sms MtleCuseLiggle sinlO Ovemendesuruggie 
with love", refines his meaning even further by declaring 
that he means "the love of a man for a woman and a woman for 


3 
a man." 


Likewise, Pierre d'Exideuil's The Human Pair in the 
Work of Thomas Hardy is deliberately restricted to a study of 
the sexual relationships, with d'Exideuil maintaining that 


love was, for Hardy, the most powerful of human preoccupa- 


tions. 


While in no way denying the validity of these and simi- 
lar observations, it would seem that family ties and tradi- 
tions cannot be broken or ignored so easily. The conflict 
between inherited patterns of behaviour and the awakening to 
outside pressures and influences is always a time of crisis, 
and even more so to the young man or woman who is trying to 


cope with the independence and responsibility which accom- 
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pany maturity. Further, the potential for tragedy lies in 
any parent/child relationship, as indeed it does in any close 
relationship between two people, but the sense of duty and 
responsibility, usually present within a family relationship, 
Gale Create probVemssoratseown . 6 Often mtoo © one marent sine 
quently the mother, can be regarded as the driving force be- 
hind the family unit. Finding herself forced into this posi- 
tion by the other parent's physical absence, or by his unwil- 
lingness to shoulder the responsibilities that are his, or 
even by her own imperious personality, she tends to become a 
dominating figure whose rule generates either submission or 
rebellion on the part of her children. Each reaction repre- 
sents a possible source of tragedy which Hardy was not slow 
to recognize. When both parents prove negligent and it is 
left to one of the children to take the responsibility for 
the remaining brothers, sisters and the parents themselves, 
the task can be a heartbreaking and thankless one, and the 
strain too great for the conscientious young adult who, ide- 
alistic in his (or her) immaturity, struggles against odds 
which prove to be overwhelming. Family pressures and ambi- 
HioOmicanwalso. COonthabute, to’ theleiinaleitragedy wast can se 
morse for» disloyalty to kin. ‘All these) problems, \:the out- 
come of human fallibility, are compounded by the manner in 
which the failings of the individual family member rebound 
upon, “and: ‘ultimately affect, all the others who ‘belonguto 
that unit. And the tragedy is that the pressure is often 


the greatest on those least able to cope. 
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Another important consideration concerns the quality of 
the relationships within the family unit. Perhaps surpris- 
ingly, for it would seem that Hardy himself was very close to 
his own mother and his sister Mary, the fictional characters 
are often not especially warm to, or understanding of, others 
in the family circle, and between parent and child there is 
frequently hostility, resentment and an unwillingness to com- 
promise. Yet in The Hand Of Ethelberta, Christopher Julian, 
OneeOLet he contra laticunes declares scouhisSucmsten, sulneeon Ly 
feeling which has any dignity or permanence or worth is fam- 
ily affection between close blood-relations" (HE, 21). This 
statement is one of several in this novel that either elevate 
the attachment of kinship at the expense of the male/female 
love relationship, or else gauge the depth of an outside love 
relationship| by using, as a yardstick, the relationship be- 
tween family members.“ In the course of this novel, which 
pays tribute to Ethelberta's devotion to her family, Julian 
and his sister share a closeness and a trust equalled by few 
among Hardy's total range of characters. That the relation- 
ship between Ethelberta and the Chickerel family is nowhere 
as intimate is evidenced by Ethelberta's singular failure to 
find, when distraught by the decision she has made to relin- 
guish Julian for Picotee's sake, anyone among the whole fam- 
ily in whom she can confide. Ethelberta has taken upon her- 
self a matriarchal role and with it comes the loneliness and 
isolation of authority. Other parental figures, among them 


Mrs. Yeobright and Henchard, make similar discoveries. 
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A further issue raised by any consideration of the qual- 
ity of family relationships concerns Hardy's conception of 
childhood. Although my discussion of parent/child relation- 
ships is, because of Hardy's own emphasis, confined almost 
entirely to adult children and their parents, the situation 
of the young child requires some comment. It is generally 
PecCognt zed ethat ether chitd as) pPOrtrayeduby Hardy is no normal, 
carefree youngster, but a lonely figure who experiences, as 
Emma Clifford has pointed out, "very real problems of ill- 
adjustment and suffering." Not least among these problems 
are an unsatisfactory or non-existent home life, and parents 
whoedispleay Little in the way of Care or affection. ~ Yet 
Hardy offers no more than a glimpse at the plight of these 
children and, with the single exception of Jude, no insight 
THeO Cher ChiFdnoodsci~iesemaion Characters. For this reason, 
I have chosen to concentrate upon adult children who are, be- 
cause of their age, more able to interact with their parents 
and are, consequently, less the helpless victim. Like Hardy, 
I have, however, made an exception in the case of Jude and 
Jude's son, Father Time. The relationship between these two 
is crucial to the narrative of Jude the Obscure and much of 
Jude's failure as a father can be traced back to his own up- 
bringing. Growing up without parents and without love, Jude 
has no base upon which he can build a relationship between 


himself and the child he has fathered. 


The total number of parents and children found in Hardy's 


fiction has meant that some selection has been necessary. For 
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the most ‘part, ‘the "novels discussed are the ones considered 
to be among Hardy's major works, with special attention being 
given Sto “those,” suchas’ Tess’ of the d'Urbervilles; The Return 
of the Native and The Mayor of Casterbridge, which explore 
family attitudes in depth. Where, however, the parent/child 
relationship forms an important element in a less well-re- 
garded novel, that novel has also been included. The ex- 
change of roles, for example, which takes place when Ethel- 
bereca *Petherwin accepts control of, and responsipilaty for, 
the fortunes of the Chickerel family accounts for the inclu- 
SuoOneot ThesHandrPolryetnelberta. Other=minorenovels, such as 
A Pair of Blue Eyes, depict, to some extent, the parent/child 
relationship, but in almost every instance this aspect is not 
considered to be developed enough to warrant special consid- 
eration. In The Well-Beloved, where three generations of 
mothers and daughters are dominated by Pierston's search for 
his ideal Avice, only the interaction between Avice III and 
her mother is actualized to any degree. It is, however, a 
very circumscribed relationship, subordinated to Pierston's 
love for Avice III and her mother's love for Pierston and dis- 
toOelLedseby the wldLosyucrasiesson Pierstonus personality... lus 
singularity is emphasised by the extraordinary behaviour it 
generates. Avice II's encouraging of her daughter's sixty- 
VearEOldasultOcednGmatcemptsmal) £OnCingm ules Gilles rOvagree slo 
the marriage are inexcusable, except in terms of her own love 
for Pierston. As a result, it becomes very difficult to ex- 


amine the mother's attitude toward her daughter and the 
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daughter's toward her mother outside the context of their 
feelings for or against Pierston. For this reason, and be- 
cause of Hardy's failure to bring any real substance to this 
particular relationship, The Well-Beloved is not included 
among those novels subjected to a closer scrutiny. Asa 
final note, it should be mentioned that only one of Hardy's 
short stories is included in the discussion which follows. 
Many of the short stories do involve parents and their chil- 
dren, but none presents more impressively and more bitingly 
Hardy's vision of the warping effects of education upon fil- 
ralnlovesthan” UPhe Somes, Vetor. “elhis) particulartshort istony 


is therefore examined at length. 


My approach to the family relationships in Hardy's fic- 
tion has been initially in terms of the broad issue of social 
change, and more specifically the social change which result- 
ed from the spread of education. The rigid class structure, 
so much a part of the lives of the older generation, did not 
yieId completely, but some social mobility became possible 
for those who aspired to higher levels of learning. As 
Hardy's own experience proved, a professional career was not 
beyond the reach of the academically-gifted sons of working- 
class parents. Although the same opportunities were not a- 
vailable to the educated girl, improvement of her social sta- 
tus by means of a socially advantageous marriage became the 
goal which the ambitious girl set for herself, or her parents 


set for her. 
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Repeatedly in Hardy's novels educational disparity gen- 
erates family conflict, jinisome’ instances to: the point where 
the parent/child relationship collapses totally. Regardless 
of whether the child has acquired only the very basic rudi- 
ments of learning, or is able to progress to more advanced 
levels, exposure to new ideas and values has a serious impact 
upon the family unit. Parental authority is undermined as 
distraught parents see their traditional beliefs and customs 
abandoned by children whose newly acquired knowledge has ren- 
dered them scornful of anything which might be considered old- 
fashioned on  provincwals.) "DitfLerang aspirations and ideals 
collide head on and the "generation gap" becomes even more 
pronounced as the lines of communication between parents and 
their children break down. The lack of any real communica- 
tion between the young and their elders becomes an integral 
part of a number of Hardy novels, among them Jude the Obscure, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge and The Woodlanders. It is also 
evident that the difficulties experienced by both parents and 
their children, while attempting to cope with the ramifica- 
tions of social change, seriously weaken the sense of secu- 
Give wiechmeatcends) amstabl en pattern joff existences! @iAS aj se- 
sult, problems of social and physical dislocation become very 
real indeed. When the pressures, discords and frustrations 
which accompany education-nourished ambitions are involved 
the family is faced with even greater problems. For the par- 
ent or child who concentrates upon social and material suc- 


cess often does so at the expense of more human values and 
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concerns, and the misgivings and hesitations of the other 


family members become subordinated to his prearranged design. 


The impact of education upon the family relationship can 
generally, in a Hardy novel, be described as negative. This 
is true not only at the superficial level (e.g. Grace's dis- 
comfiture in her father's house (The Woodlanders) but also at 
the deeper level (Mrs. Yeobright's and Clym's differing inter- 
pretation of "doing well" (The Return of the Native)). Edu- 
cation achieves this impact by introducing new values and 
ideas which disturb established patterns of inter-personal 
relationships. Of all human relationships, the parent/child 
relationship is subjected to the greatest degree of adjust- 
ment and change. The child's reaching out for emotional and 
physical independence places a strain on his relationship 
with his parents, a strain which is further intensified by 
the pressures of social change. Few among Hardy's characters 
are able to cope successfully with those strains and pres- 


SUC Si. 


At the same time as traditional beliefs and values were 
being undermined by formal learning and by Victorian reli- 
Gious instructiony a superticial morality, concentrating 
upon external appearances, gained in importance. Respect- 
ability was the catchword of this value system and regula- 
tion of overt behaviour its primary concern. The second 
chapter of my thesis contrasts this very limited moral vi- 


sion with the more serious, ethically-directed view and exa- 
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mines the very different impact each may have upon the family 
relationships in Hardy's novels. Of these two value judge- 
ments, the pre-occupation with conventionality and respect- 
ability is the one associated more closely with socially and 
economically based ambitions. When the onus of achieving 
those ambitions falls principally upon the younger genera- 
tion, conforming social behaviour by the child usually indi- 
cates a commitment to the same goals as those of the parents. 
Conversely, any questioning by the child of those convention- 
al values and all attempts to come to grips with a more com- 
plex moral code meet at best incomprehension, at worst out- 
right antagonism. Tess Durbeyfield is faced with this range 
of reactions, in part from her immediate family and also from 
the community at large. As a result of the moral issues and 
dilemmas which loom so large in Tess of the d'Urbervilles 

and because the implications of Tess's convictions are so 
far-reaching, the novel warrants special consideration. It 
is therefore discussed at length in the second chapter, with 
a view to determining the nature of the relationship between 
Tess and her parents, and that between Tess and the outside 
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In the final chapter the broad issue of morality is nar- 
rowed down to the two moral attributes peculiar to the family 
situation - parental responsibility and filial obedience. 
Hardy explores, in a number of novels, the ramit ications of 
each. Consistent inadequacies and failings on the part of 


the parent may warp the child's mind until like Father Time 
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in Jude the Obscure he becomes capable only of abnormal re- 
actions and responses. No matter how horrifying this child's 
actions may seem they are presented as the logical outcome of 
an upbringing, marked by parental neglect. Parental failure 
is also central to The Mayor of Casterbridge where Michael 
Henchieard s initial wact or mbdicacting sis responsibilities 15 
dramatised as spectacularly as the calamitous result of 
Father Time's deprived childhood. When Henchard is provided 
with a second opportunity to redeem himself as a father, it 
is to little avail. Swinging between over-possessiveness and 
total avoidance of responsibility, Henchard displays no more 
parenting skills than he had eighteen years previously, and 
only Elizabeth's maturity and sensible, responsible attitude 
to life enable her to remain largely unaffected by her step- 
father's erratic behaviour. The actions of Henchard and of 
Jude and Arabella constitute, in effect, a denial of their 
children's basic entitlement - the right to be loved and 


cherished. 


Obedience in The Mayor of Casterbridge and in a number 
of other novels inevitably focusses upon the choice of a pro- 
spective husband for the heroine. The possibilities for an 
anitense and bitteneramily, conitlict exist, but generally 
Hardy's young women are reluctant to defy their parents in 
this matter. When her parents' candidate is not the man of 
her own choosing she will attempt, with varying degrees of 
success, to win them over to her point of view. Ethelberta 


Petherwin's refusal to allow herself to be influenced by her 
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father's opposition to Mountclere (The Hand of Ethelberta) is 
one of the few acts of outright defiance by a Hardy heroine. 
Its significance, however, is reduced by Chickerel's inabil- 
ity, socially or economically, to exercise any real paternal 
authority over his daughter and by Ethelberta's taking upon 
Herselt che role etypically adopted byethe tather, of guid— 
ing and directing the family's fortunes. Hardy's great novel 
of filial disobedience is, without question, The Return of 
the Native. Because obedience is so incumbent upon the child, 
feelings of guilt are likely to accompany any act of defiance. 
In Clym's case, the consequences of that disobedience are tra- 
gic, and guilt turns into a remorse which overwhelms his mind 
and renders him incapable of rational thought and dispassion- 
ate judgement. From this reaction it is possible to gain 
some clue to the singular nature of the family relationship. 
Choice, important to any meaningful outside relationship, is 
not a factor in a blood relationship. While friends, lovers, 
acquaintances can be chosen, and, if circumstances dictate, 
erased from memory parents, brothers and sisters cannot. As 
a result it is a relationship which although not reaching 

the emotional heights of an outside love relationship sub- 
jects its members to mutual accountability and interdepend- 
ency. When that support is not forthcoming, wan a relation— 
ship where the weaker may expect to lean on the stronger, the 
children upon their parents and the elderly upon the younger, 
the consequences can be far-reaching. These issues and di- 
lemmas, which are raised in a number of Hardy's novels, are 


examined in the pages which follow. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Reading, Writing and 


14 


She) 


The concept of education as a dividing force can be 
seen to be a recurring thread throughout much of Hardy's work. 
It was inevitable that educational disparity should be felt 
most profoundly by those families belonging to lower socio- 
economic groups in areas like rural Dorset: areas where rural 
traditions were forced to yield before the intrusions of 
progress and modernisation, and where children, provided with 
the basic schooling denied to their parents, rejected all 
that the older generation had represented. For Hardy, the 
particularising and individualising effect that can be a- 
chieved through both poetry and the novel were generally suf- 
ficient to present the conflict brought about by changing 
attitudes to life. One exception, the essay entitled "The 
Dorsetshire Labourer", combines a plea for greater understand- 
ing OL the problems Facing the £Larming Labourer and’ for “an 
appreciation of his worthily individual qualities with a re- 
cognition of the inevitability and value of change. Never- 
theless, the predominant tone is regret that traditional 
values will be lost in the wake of the physical upheaval a- 
Pr sitceOul Of tie vady bay. migration, an annual, dustocacion 
which turned the agricultural worker into a transient labour- 
er, and effectively severed any real link between himself and 
the land he worked. Other consequences of the impulse to 
move, whether or not occasioned by the Lady Day migration, 
were, on the surface, more desirable. The new mobility was 
accompanied by a broadening of experience and knowledge and 


by exposure to new ideas as the rural inhabitants became in- 
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troduced to the sophistication and complexity of a society 
rapidly becoming more industrialised and more urbanised. Ad- 
justment, however, was not an easy matter. Some were unwil- 
ling, or unable, to give up values and customs that had been 
held for centuries; others, like Joey Chickerel ineThe, Hand 
of Ethelberta, grabbed at everything the new lifestyle ap- 
DesredecosStandmror miwitlouL diSCriminat oneon jaudgment, 
while an idealist, such as Jude Fawley, discovered the dream 
that learning would open doors closed to the illiterate rus- 
tic to be only a dream. Within families adaptation proceed- 
ed at different rates and parent/offspring relationships were 
strained as the ambitions of the younger generation, nourish- 
ed by a formal education, clashed with an older, traditional 


way of life. 


Objections to the spread of formal education were made 
on a number of grounds. One of the more reactionary views 
is that presented by Captain Vye in The Return of the Native 
when he, far from convinced that the lower classes were cap- 
able of receiving any benefit from learning to read and 


write, declares, 


SA pe there sSetooumuch of ‘that sending stouschoo lin 
these days! It only does harm. Every gatepost and 
barn's door you come to is sure to have some bad 
word or other chalked upon it by the young rascals: 
a woman can hardly pass for shame sometimes. If 
they's never been taught how to write they wouldn't 
have been able to scribble such villainy. Their 
fathers couldn't do it, and the country was all the 
better GO Gee oeae (RN pale aly 


Rather more serious than Captain Vye's comic outburst were 
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Statements made tousirel Rider, Haggard im the collrse of His 
researches into the agricultural and social conditions in 
ruraisengland during ..901; and 1902.° Several landowners ex- 
pressed to Haggard the opinion that to keep a labouring class 
boy at school beyond the age of nine or ten only alienated 
him from country pursuits, especially those menial tasks 
normally allocated to one of his age and station. Although 
prepared to admit that there might be some value in a child 
learning to read, write and do arithmetic, they felt it es- 
sential that these skills be kept to a minimum and at a very 
basic level, as the uneducated labourer was more likely to be 
content with his lot than one who had acquired a degree of 
formal learning. However much Hardy might regret the loss of 
traditional knowledge and the increasing spirit of restless- 
ness among the labouring classes, he never suggested the cure 
for the depopulation of the country-side lay in mass ignor- 
ance. Indeed, concern is expressed in "The Dorsetshire 
Labourer" at the very real injury inflicted upon a child's 
education by the Lady Day migration. As a result of this 
yearly uprooting the children's education "cannot possibly 
Prooressiwith thateregquiarity which is essential Comeheir 
getting the best knowledge in the short time available to 
them... Hardy s additional comment, {it 1s)the remark ot 
village school teachers of experience, that the children 

of the vagrant work-folk form the mass of those WHhOstaw alco 
reach the ordinary standard of knowledge expected of their 


agen’ would make it clear he is worried by an inadequate level 
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of education among these children, and not by the possibility 


of their work potential being limited by too much education. 


Apartyfromethempractical difficultves Wiabletto be faced 
in trying to acquire formal tuition, a problem met and par- 
tially overcome by Jude Fawley, there were additional dif- 
ficulties which were more traumatic in their effect. These 
frequently emerge in a Hardy novel as dilemmas of dislocation, 
and affect those trying to reconcile recently learnt values 
andvexpectations with older customs and standards... Of ail 
Hardy's heroines, Tess Durbeyfield is the one whose life most 
completely exemplifies the turmoil and laceration arising 


EeOnecaCONnlLiCtcy Om ttirse nature: 


Tess, when the novel opens, has reached a curious median 
point in her development and in her educational accomplish- 
ments. Physically, she is neither child nor adult, while her 
sixth standard schooling seems to have left her stranded be- 
tween the near illiterate villagers and the highly educated 
Angel Clares. There is an indication of the indeterminate 
nature of her situation in the passage in which we are told 
that she "spoke two languages: the dialect at home, more or 
less; ordinary English abroad and to persons of quality" 
(TD,3). Hardy's emphasis upon Tess's linguistic ability gains 
added significance when compared with a parallel situa- 
tion, described in "The Dorsetshire Labourer". There, the 
well-meaning and thoughtful investigator into conditions in 


Tira le Dorset 18 intormed that, 
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He would, for one thing, find that the language, 
instead sot iberngea, vile corruption OL sculravated 
speech, was a tongue with grammatical inflection 

rarely disregarded by his entertainer, though his 

entertainer's children would occasionally make a 

sad hash of their talk. Having attended the 

National School they would mix the printed tongue 

as taught therein with the unwritten, dying, 

Wessex English that they had learnt of their 

Parents;  thesresulcvot Chis transitional stace of 

theirs being a composite language without rule or 

harmony. 

In Tess Durbeyfield's case Hardy's creative imagination 
has overruled what we must assume to be the more factual re- 
port of "The Dorsetshire Labourer". Clearly, his conception 
of the young Tess will not permit her to be one of those who 
HakCeecasadehashmeOLethnelre speech, sLOmeit..1S mporcant,. 1c 
the tragedy of Tess's story is to be fully realized, that she 
be seen to have the potential to lead a life different from 
that of her mother. This involves, essentially, a breaking 
Goma thierzacCeDcea patterhn tom augtrie On hersctations) thateor 
early marriage and endless pregnancy. Tess has this poten- 
tial, and her proficiency in Standard English and her excel— 


lence in school are used as one of the means to distinguish 


heretrom the mass. of farm labourers “and worktLolk. 


As early as the club-walking, the occasion on which the 
reader meets Tess for the first time, Tess's equivocal posi- 
tion is emphasized. Her introduction as a participant in a 
centuries-old ritual that has retained only elements of its 
original form and none of its former meaning, allows Hardy to 
present his heroine with a degree of anonymity. She is mere- 


ly one among many, all of whom are dressed in white frocks, 
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carrying flowers and peeled willow wands and who are finding 
pleasure in a community celebration. Just as the uniformity 
1s*a superficial impression, so is Tess's affinity with the 
group whose activities she shares. Teased by her companions 
over the drunkenness of John Durbeyfield, Tess responds with 
a display of defensive anger, giving evidence that she is ill 
aApReCase, ANdeSe ul —COnsci1ous, among the girls from her own vii— 
lage. Interestingly enough, this discomfiture appears to be 
a comparatively new development, for the reader is told that 
as a school-age child "she had been much loved by others of 
her own sex and age, and had used to be seen about the vil- 
lage as one of three - all nearly of the same year - walking 
home from school side by side . .. the arms of the two out- 
Side girls resting round the waist of Tess; her arms on the 


shoulders of the two supporters" (TD, 5). 


To what extent Tess's inherent intelligence, aided by 
her sixth standard education, should be held responsible for 
setting Tess apart, even at this early stage of the novel, 
can only be guessed at; but it would appear that her mental 
development has been in the direction of a romantic idealism 
rather than along purely practical and realistic lines. Hand 
in hand with this idealism, and inseparable from it, is 
Tess's sexual innocence. As a result, she is quite unaffect- 
ed by the wooing and winning which is the culmination of the 
club-walking, and a natural outcome of the link, suggested by 
Ruth Firor, between this particular festivity and the old 


; 9 
Teutonic custom of choosing brides during May ceremonies. 
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With this ironic juxtaposition of sexual innocence with fer- 
tility rites, an age-old ritual with the Victorian Revised 
Code of Education, the gaiety of a near obsolete ceremony 
with the harshness of the Durbeyfield's poverty-stricken 
existence, Hardy underlines the contrast between the real and 
the ideal. In time, Tess will make the same discovery for 
herself, but win this early part of the movel She still be- 
lieves her hopes and dreams are likely to be fulfilled. Re- 
ality however, suggests that Tess is locked into the same 
cycle of poverty as her parents. Although she can temporarily 
put aside all thoughts of a drunken father and a prematurely 
aged mother, her actual prospects are, in truth, little bet- 
ter than theirs. Despite the promise she shows as a pupil, 
the chances of her substantially improving the family situa- 
tion by her own unaided efforts are negligible. The more 
realistic and practical Joan Durbeyfield recognizes this fact 
only too clearly and while Tess dreamily yearns after the 
club-walking's well-spoken stranger and the life-style he re- 
presents, Joan's schemes to upgrade the Durbeyfields' material 
welfare involve the exploitation of Tess's beauty and inno- 
cence. Once again reality and ideality are juxtaposed by 


Hardy. 


Education has weaned Grace Melbury (The Woodlanders) 
even further than Tess Durbeyfield from her rural heritage. 
The emancipated sophisticate who returns to Little Hintock is 
only too aware of the ironic contrast that exists between the 


genteel atmosphere of the boarding school she has left and 
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thesunpretentious*rustrerty of her father's house. / But tal- 
though the conflicts faced by the two girls are fundament- 
ally very similar Hardy has handled each in a rather dif- 


ferent manner. 


With Tess much of the tension is internal, and because 
of the closer ties with her rural background we see her, when 
suffering from mental pressure and strain, reverting to the 
superstitious beliefs and fatalistic attitudes of her parents. 
This means that it is often the small and seemingly insignif- 
icant incident - the afternoon-crowing cock (TD, °33) and the 
butter that will not come (TD, 21) - which gains in importance 
as Hardy uses these ill-omens, in conjunction with the more 
general pre-figurative imagery, to create a totality of tra- 
gic effect. The ill-omens also indicate the predisposition 
of Tess to the inevitability of a tragic fate. Some idea of 
the degree of subjectivity in Tess's recognition of ill-omens 
can be gained by a comparison between the superstitious be- 
liefs of the mother and those of her daughter. No forewarn- 
ing emerges from Joan's consultation with The Compleat For- 
tune-Teller, only confirmation of what Joan Durbeyfield ex- 
pectsr to. Lind there, mana that, —sancuLloneOrener scheme to re- 
Dai the tamily s*tortunes. Obviously,» neathenethoed 1 eo: 
good omens will have any bearing on the outcome of events, 
but, and Hardy well understood this, the state of Mindwor 
the protagonists can have a considerable effect. Tess, even 
at her happiest, expects trouble ("'I don't quite feel easy. 


This good fortune may be scourged out of me afterwards 
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DiyewLot Of sil (That's show Heaven) mostivyedoes'" (TD, 32)) 
and resignation to misfortune, when it does come, follows 


inevitably. 


The heroine of The Woodlanders, upon her return to Lit- 
tle Hintock, shows little evidence of any deep internal tur- 
moil. Disappointment, yes, and regret at leaving what ap- 
pears to her to be a superior way of life, but no paralysing, 
soul-tormenting conflict. The relative ease with which Grace 
will adjust to her father's, and Giles's, mode of existence 
is summed up by Mrs. Melbury's statement, "'[Grace] will be 
his wife, if you don't upset her notion that she's bound to 
accept him as oan winderstood thing)! Ge she's) isoonushake 
down here in Hintock, and be content with Giles's way of 
living'" (W, 11). There are two explanations for the ease 
CMecLALSmtLansition tee Irsciy Graces CdilSsposreLloneis sOmmal— 
leable that adjustment of any kind is relatively easy. This 
is precisely her father's fear, which prompts him to remark, 
""T know Grace will gradually sink down to our level again, 
and catch our manners and way of speaking, and feel a drowsy 
content in being Giles's wife'" (W, ll). Secondly, while 
education has provided Grace with a veneer of sophistication 
it has not really changed the country girl underneath. As 
with all veneers, external appearance becomes of the utmost 
importance, and this is certainly true of reactions by and 
toward Grace in the early chapters of the novel. When 
Melbury sees his daughter for the first time upon her return 


to Little Hintock it is her physical features which over- 
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Shadow all else. 


The £ire was asebpetore the only light. and it irra- 

diated Grace's face and hands so as to make them 

look wondrously smooth and fair beside those of the 

two elders; shining also through the loose hair 

about her temples as sunlight through a brake. Her 

father was surveying her in a dazed conjecture, so 

much had she developed and progressed in manner and 

stature since he last had set eyes on her. ON ena) 
This scene has been prepared for by the episode in which 
Giles and Grace meet under the apple tree in the market place 
of Sherton Abbas (W, 5). At that time it is Giles, normally 
scornful of external appearances, who is forced to acknow- 
ledge that he may have damaged his own standing in the eyes 
of one who does value (and here it is hard to escape the 


notion of authorial judgment) what are called the "non-essen- 


Cials Ore litte. 


Throughout this novel education and these same non- 
essentials would appear to go hand in hand, with the greatest 
exponent of this combination as far as his own daughter is 
concerned being Melbury himself. Melbury reduces Grace's 
education to two basic elements - financial cost and social 
SiCcesse | tHasnut at cost me near a hundred asyecar 5. .Lo 
show an example to the neighbourhood of what a woman can be?!" 
(Wel) EAS stant asuGrnancialeCcOoSt ms CONnCCEDCUsMGLDULY 7bes 
comes a victim of his own tradesman mentality when he is un- 
able to free himself from the conviction that Grace and her 


cultivation will be wasted if they are to be conferred upon 


Giles. In terms of social achievement Melbury considers he 
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has succeeded when the "freemasonry of education" (W, 7) 
will permit his daughter to meet and socialize with the Mrs. 
Charmonds of this world. Prizing unduly the educational 
polish acquired by his daughter, he makes value judgments 
upon city and rural life, rejecting the latter for its 
ecarseness, lack ol scomfort and *sophisticatiron. tountry vir 
tues, especially that of hard, honest work, are spurned by 
Melbury as he envisages his daughter filling the role of 
society ornament. In all this rush for educational improve- 
ment human values tend to be submerged by "non-essentials" 
coesuch an textentethatl Hardythas!' Melbury anV’conversetion, 
speaking of his own daughter, ascribe surprise to Mrs. Char- 
mond that, ="'Suchwvan "article ~ 5. couldvcome “out of my 
house'" (W, 7). In effect, a person has been here reduced 

to the level of a "thing", and it may be assumed, from an 
analogy of this sort, one human being is treating another as 
a personal possession. It follows automatically, for posses- 
sions are rarely permitted to have feelings or desires of 
their own, that Melbury will bring pressure to bear upon 
Grace for her to give up Giles and his relatively humble 


status in life. 


The extent to which Hardy deplored the treating of 
another human as a chattel to be owned and disposed of at 
will, or as an investment designed to show a profit, is in- 
dicated by the even more dramatic incident when Henchard in 


The Mayor of Casterbridge puts his wife up for sale, asking, 


"twill any Jack Rag or Tom Straw among ye buy my goods?'" 
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(MC, 1) As in The Woodlanders people are reduced to the 
tevellof things, -anduhumanurelationships,tosa matter ofushiL— 
lings and pence. Later, when the sale is over and Mrs. 
Henchard and Elizabeth-Jane have departed with Newson, 
Henchard will say, "'She'd no business to take the maid - 
Pee Sumy smal do (MG) aL) es There is no feeling of regret or 
repentance, only anger that Newson should have gone away with 
more than he had paid for. Unlike either Melbury or Henchard, 
Giles Winterborne (The Woodlanders) places too high a value 
on human worth to reduce human emotions and feelings to eco- 
nomic terms. Giles's attitude is clearly exemplified with 
his refusal to consider the monetary cost involved in losing 
Grace and his rebuke of Creedle for daring to suggest he 


SHOULO, (WW; 20) « 


Two very different reactions, yet ultimately both men 
experience the same fate - a lonely death that in some ways 
comes as a relief, ending as it does the suffering that has 
preceded it. Giles renounces all in his sacrifice of, ,sel£, 
including, any. sights he may, have had. to. Grace... To ham is 
givenuasmanrtyrs death. sHenchand, dies.unesrepentent, and outs 
cast sinner, a tragic figure who more than any of Hardy's 
characters exemplifies the author's assertion that, , “Tragedy, 
Should arise itrom wheyoradual closing) im of la gstbuacionscnat 
comes of ordinary human passions, prejudices and sarees eee 
Unlike the saint-like Giles Winterborne, Henchard is through- 


out a prey to the passions, prejudices and ambition which 


lead eventually to his downfall. It is a fitting finale that 
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his epitaph, Henchard's Will, the final gesture of a man who 
has maintained a proprietary attitude to all those with whom 
he has had any sort of relationship - his wife, Elizabeth- 
Jane, Lucetta and Farfrae - should be basically a command 
that no-one, by thought, word or deed, is to make any claim 
to his now worthless body. Elizabeth's acceding to those 
wishes is further evidence, if any were needed at this late 
Stage Of the novel, of hen total acceptance of tthe rights of 
others to be themselves and to maintain their own personal 


antegqrity. 


Grace Melbury and Tess Durbeyfield have been able to 
achieve, initially by means of their education and later 
through marriage, a degree of upward social mobility. For 
them, as for Ethelberta Petherwin and Fancy Day, two more of 
Hardy's well-educated young women, social mobility has not 
been achieved without some physical mobility, and the dif- 
ficulties of dislocation which they experience are one aspect 
of the very much wider problem of rural migration that in- 
terested and troubled Hardy for the greater part of his life. 
The effects of any disruption to an established way of life 
were bound to be felt most severely by the labouring agricul- 
tural class. It seems to matter little whether outside cir- 
cumstances have forced an unwanted mobility upon a family, as 
is the case with the Durbeyfields who find themselves dispos- 
sessed after the death of "Sir" John, the third and last life- 
holder (TD, 50,51) or whether, as with Jude, mobility is 


actively sought in an effort to fulfil certain desires and 
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needs, the end result is the same; loss of place is almost 
inevitably accompanied by loss of a traditional way of life, 


of feeling for the land and of family and community ties. 


For many, and this was especially true of the poor 
labourer, mobility was purely physical, consisting of migra- 
tion from one farm to another, or, increasingly as the nine- 
teenth century proceeded, from the country into the city to 
join the growing ranks of the urban poor. Although the moti- 
vation tended to be economic, the manner in which education 
helped to’ create a climate’ of dissatisfaction with rural 
existence should not be overlooked. H. Rider Haggard had no 
doubt that the town-oriented system of education, promoting 
an awareness of life beyond the village boundaries, had a 
large pare to play mPrthe depopulation-of thetinglish countiy— 
side and in ithe=conclusion’ to his*’sturvey of@rural England 
states, "The diffusion of newspapers, the system of Board 
school education, and the restless spirit of our age have 
ehangeda =[the* rural LPabourer ]’ so thatinew—-a-days*2t) ise#his 
main ambition to escape from the soil where he was bred and 


(eee While there appears to be 


Cry retort Orcunes ine the CiuLves™ 
no really fundamental divergence of opinion between Haggard 
and Hardy as to the consequences of the rural-dwellers' migra- 
tion to the towns Hardy's non-fictional analyses look back to 
the period between 1850 and the 1880s and find insecurity, of 
tenure to be the chief culprit. In both "The Dorsetshire 


shy 
Labourer" and in the letter quoted by Haggard Hardy can be 


found attacking most vigorously the practice of forcing the 
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vliviers" from their cottages. Fictionally, this particular 
problentarisessonlyeinatess Oofethe cd Urberva les sand, afor 
the most part, the rustics of Hardy's novels, firmly estab- 
fished in the ruvalysetting, show little inclination to join 
the movement out of the villages and small towns into the 
Cities. One exception to this generalization is mhemiand got 
Ethelberta, a novel which does examine some of the difficul- 
ties of adjustment faced by recent arrivals in London, albeit 


within a framework of comedy. 


But if the fictional rustics are relatively stable, those 
whose position in the social hierarchy is somewhat above that 
of the agricultural worker are not. These include the tenant 
farmer, the small businessman and the head gamekeeper, all of 
whom are able to command respect from the more humble villagers 
and whose expectations might reasonably encompass a basic 
education for their children. They are men who are anxious 
that the physical and social continuity of their own lives 
SnHomlomnoteta lia tosthes lomo theiredaughters;, Sons) tendatco 
be excluded because of the need for an experienced successor 
to take over the family farm or business. Further light is 
shed upon this social phenomenon by Richard Jefferies's con- 
temporary portrait of Wiltshire during the eighteen-seventies, 
Hodge and His Masters. Jefferies points out that the educa- 
tion given to the female was aimed specifically at training 
her mind away from all associations of farming: 


Take twenty farmers' families, where there are Gires; 
and out of that twenty fifteen will be found prepar- 
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ing for a scholastic life. The farmer's daughter 

does not like the shop-counter, and, as she cannot 

stay at home, there is nothing left to her but the 

profession of governess. Once thoroughly imbued 

with these "social" ideas, and a return to the 

farm is almost impossible.13 
The specific example provided by Jefferies is of a young lady 
Georgie Slade, whose father, a well established farmer, has 
spent large sums of money to ensure a good education for his 
daughter; first from the hands of a governess and then at a 
high-class academy. In spite of, or more probably because 
of, this expensive education Georgie finds, like Grace Mel- 
bury, that she is "in mid-air between two storeys of society", 
(W, 30) despising the rough simplicity of her father's house 
and rejected, except in the role of governess to their chil- 
dren, by those whose company she seeks. Georgie's brother, 
on the other hand, would appear to have escaped this expen- 
Sive and exclusive education, and he is presented to the rea- 
der as a young farmer, at ease with rural habits and ways, 


and uncomfortable in the presence of his refined and sophisti- 


cated sister. 


The preponderance of only children amongst Hardy's 
heroes and heroines adds to the difficulty of making positive 
statements about consistent educational differentiation, ac- 
Gording to) S6xX, withineche sami Jicssorehis novels ee Only vie 
The Hand of Ethelberta and Tess of the d'Urbervilles is it 
possible to find exceptions to the "small family" generaliza- 
tion, and in both these novels the pattern of differentiation 
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tainly to a significant degree. Ethelberta, the heroine of 
the former novel, has received extensive schooling as a child 
and, until her secret marriage to the son of Sir Ralph 
Petherwin, was the governess to the young daughter of the 
Petherwin household. Furthermore, Ethelberta's career, at 
least as far as the educational side of it is concerned, is 
in the process of being emulated by the younger sister, 
Picotee who holds a post as pupil-teacher when the novel 
opens. It is soon made clear, however, that not all members 
of the Chickerel family have received an equivalent amount of 
schooling. The two eldest sisters are virtually uneducated 
and like their father have gone into service. Two of the 
three brothers are earning their living as tradesmen, while 
the third, Joey, begins his work life as a page in the employ 
of his sister., The eventual rise in Joey's prospects (at the 
very end of the novel we are told that he is likely to become 
a parson) does little to add to the caricature of a jumped-up 
country boy that has already been presented. And the manner 
in which it is suggested, by Mrs. Chickerel stating the suit- 
ability Orethis Career for Joey because Of =the boyss=interest 
in mythological love stories, would appear to represent an 
attempt on’ the part or Hardy to*have’one*final poke; before 
the novel ends, at the clergy in general. The existence of 
the remarks may however Devens ci Fee as an? isonic> lastecom— 
ment on the way in which Mrs. Chickerel's former common sense 
and practicality have degenerated during the three or so years 
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Two only sons who are provided with an advanced form of 
schooling and for whom education creates problems between 
themselves and their mothers are Randolph Twycott ("The Son's 
Veto) yand*Clym Yeobrignht “(The "Return ‘of Wthe Native). Inthe 
short story the educational and class structure, lines are 
established *firmliytand "rigidly, “as Yare™thepersonalities tof 
the two main characters. A very unpleasant and heartless 
young man, Randolph Twycott has little to recommend him. His 
mother, on the other hand, is a tentative, unassuming woman 
who displays a kind heart and true affection and loyalty to- 
ward her son and husband. The possibility that these virtues 
arise from her lower class rural origins is unstated but would 
seem to be very real, especially as Sam Hobson, with a similar 
background possesses those same qualities of loyalty and 


affection. 


In this story education has much to answer for, being 
held directly responsible for Randolph's hardheartedness. 
"His education had by this time sufficiently ousted his human- 
Giveeto sreecpehimiquite Sicm' is (The (Sons Veto tin Lite vs a1ro- 
tle Ironies), We must assume however that the fault lies not 
so much with education itself as with a social system too im- 
pressed with superficial appearances and valuing too highly 
certain accomplishments, among these latter the education 
considered appropriate for a gentleman. The extravagant 
lunches at Lords are one symptom of this value system, and 
another can be seen in the elaborate hairdos of Sophy Twycott. 


At the level of superficial appearances Sophy would appear to 
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bewthe genteel lady.*"She "is aware however that’ her birth 
and her manner of speaking, in effect her education, cut her 
off from the society of her husband and son. She is thus 
totally dislocated, unable to enter the world of her son and 
prevented, by that selfsame son, from rejoining, through mar- 


riage to Sam Hobson, the class to which she truly belongs. 


ine tragedvsotewlnesson. Ss Veto is that the roles or 
parent and child have become reversed and it is the mother 
who bows to the authority of her son. This fundamental situa- 
tion, in which the educated child dominates the uneducated 
parent, is essentially that which occurs in The Hand of 
Ethelberta. In that novel, though, very little time is spent 
portraying the attitude of the Chickerel parents to their 
daughter's interference in, and organization of, their lives. 
Additionally, this interference is also tempered by the know- 
ledge that Ethelberta is motivated by a concern for her par- 
ents' welfare, whereas the sole motivation in Randolph's case 
is concern that his own position should be in no way jeopar- 
davedgbyehis mother iseactions.<oThemironicelast@touch;=that 
this young man who is totally lacking in human compassion 
should have followed his father's footsteps and entered the 
priesthood, is a fitting footnote in a way that Joey Chick- 


erel's accession to the same position is not. 


Clym Yeobright (The Return of the Native) is an idealis- 
tic young man whose early career in many respects parallels 


that of the young Hardy. Like Hardy he abandons a job which 
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seems unfulfilling in order to take on work answering some 
INN heCOMDLUSLON satel Te peWwisted Of three lstrands 
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reyes 


although an autobiographical comment could just as 
appropriately be applied to Yeobright, who, successful in 
Paris, continues to feel the pull of his native Egdon Heath. 
For Hardy and his fictional hero the Dorset countryside acts 
as avphysical.and spiritual haven from the turmoil of the 
Metropolis. bowl .eacrs sor London. ~eOne Lurtherslink between 
the author and the character of his imagination is that the 
initial drive toward learning is provided by the mother who 
in each case seems "ambitious on his account not her ati Doe 
It is tempting to see in this push toward academic achieve- 


ment a transfer of the mother's frustrated hopes and dreams 


for herself onto the figure of her son. 


In its emotional power and in the degree of conflict, 
the relationship between Clym and his mother would seem to 
have more in common with a turbulent love affair than with 
an ordinary family quarrel. For this reason, A.J. Guerard's 
comment that, "Man projects his ego into space, that is into 
timeless ideal illusion; women maintains her ego in society 
and ne although, specifically an explanation of the mar- 
riage breakdowns in Hardy’s fiction, is particularly appro- 
Driatercomtne YeOorighusrant | y Situation mea cecic OO CAOTECiG 
dissension between mother and son lies a diverging value sys- 


tem, with the initial discord centring upon the question of 


education and its ultimate purposes. 
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Yeobright has dreams of opening the minds of simple 
country folk to intellectual wisdom and understanding. The 
mother's intuitive understanding of her son's idealism vies 
with her realistic and worldly attitude to education. In 
judging education to be an important instrument in the guar- 
anteeing of affluence and social status her position would 
seem to have much in common with that of Grace's father in 
The Woodlanders. The resemblance is, however, only super- 
ficial, for Melbury's aspirations are contingent upon social 
mobility inva way thateMrs. Yeobrignt's are nota 2& social 
mobility were not a fact of life Grace would not have receiv- 
ed her fashionable education, nor would her father have been 
able to consider the possibility of his daughter's advance- 
ment, hand in hand with that education. At the same time as 
Peers acknowhedged: that Socral™mobility is not va factor in 
the Yeobright situation it is important to recognize its lack 
of relevance is the result of deliberate intent on the part 
of the author. Research by John Paterson has indicated a 
shift of emphasis between the early editions and the 1895 
edition of the text as a result of which financial considera-— 
tions replace social considerations in Mrs. Yeobright's mind. 
Typical of the alterations made by Hardy is the remark, "'You 
might have been a gentleman if you had only persevered'", >! 
which is changed in the later edition to "'You might have been 
a wealthy man if you had only persevered" (RN, III, 2). Alter- 
ations like this, arising out of the author's decision to 


lift the Yeobrights higher in the social scale, stress Mrs. 
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Yeobright's belief that she and her son already possess a 
social superiority which is independent of their financial 


standing. 


Free of any dependence upon social mobility and freed 
Fromecicarestraiitecmimposed iby “SOClaller Ont eC lym) is, at 
Miberty fo indulge hissidealistic notions. | For Mrs. Yeo - 
bright, however, the situation is not as clear-cut. Social 
effort may not be required of her, but maintenance of genteel 
standards continues to be of the utmost importance, with the 
result that this extraordinary woman, who oscillates between 
an astute perspicacity and a preoccupation with conventional 
repectability, appears as a figure combining complexity with 
Superficiality. Her stand on the question of Thomasin's 
wedding is characteristic in that the initial refusal to 
allow the ceremony to take place seems to be prompted by 
MoS ee YCODrI Ont s eisingular.inSignteaintomutte ue (RN, Lit, 3 
which has permitted her to recognize the very real shortcom- 
ings in Wildeve's character. Once Thomasin has been placed 
in a compromising position by the licence mix-up (RN, I, 5) 
Mrs. Yeobright will submerge those doubts about Wildeve and 
use every means at her disposal to ensure that the marriage 


does take place. 


In spite of the underhand methods adopted by Mrs. Yeo- 
bright, methods that Hardy labels "The Dishonesty of an 
Honest Woman" (RN, I, 11 - Chapter Heading), there can be 


little doubt that the author intended his reader to see Mrs. 
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Yeobright as more than a narrow-minded, scheming woman whose 
main concern is with her own good name. The narrative voice 
insists that, despite her isolated and relatively sheltered 
existence, Mrs. Yeobright manages to be one of those "who, 
without clear ideas of the things they criticize, have yet 
nadeclear “ideas Of thes relations of those things" (RN; L121, 
3). Seemingly, 1 46 this talent which enables her, unaided 
by previous exposure to philosophical thought, to realize the 
Peawe woOracticalesnorccomings, of Giym's aspirations and; 
Simultaneously, to recognize the values inherent in these 
ideals and their importance to her son. Mrs. Yeobright's 
eunivaleat, thus point hasenot been easy. Al proclivity to 
judge in terms of financial and social success has had to 
break down in the face of Clym's outlook on life as Mrs. Yeo- 
bright finds herself drawn, almost against her will, over to 
her son's way of thinking. There is a certain inevitability, 
therefore, about her refusal to reply to the question posed 
by Glym, "Mother, what is doing well? ™) = an inevitability 
somewhat weakened by Hardy's own explanation that "Mrs. Yeo- 
bright was far too thoughtful a woman to be content with 
Geddy eccLiniLl Ocul sali l, (2). Sonlssauthnorialerenark 

helps little, excepteas a further reminder of the narrators 
position with regard to Mrs. Yeobright. It is, on the other 
hand, more satisfactory to see this refusal to reply as aris- 
ing out of a genuine doubt in Mrs. Yeobright's mind as to the 
validity of the answer which, given her earlier remarks, might 


be expected of her; namely the desirability of material suc- 
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Soa ceoJOd |e fOorsne woo In Slrect ClivmusetirSteCOnVert, 
Mrs. Yeobright achieves a level of understanding that will be 


denied to Clym by the natives of Egdon Heath. 


Those rustics, upon whom the spread of culture is intend- 
ed to have its greatest effect, view Clym and his plans with 


profound mistrust and scepticism. Traditional doubts about 


"“do-gooders" which elicit the response, "''Tis good-hearted 
OneneeOUNC plait. ae tere ot LOD mMyepart,. leatiinkene hed ber— 
Cenamina Wis business CRNG LOI eaten J O1ned toOwinitex= 


ible opinions on the fate of those who pursue a course of 


learning. Too much schooling, too soon is considered to be 
responsible for turning Clym into "'a real perusing man, with 
the strangest notions about things,” GRMN snhs iD) ey derelek. 


nouncement upon education that is to reappear, with slight 
modifications, in The Woodlanders, where the rustic illiter- 
ates are quite vocal about the harm that Melbury is doing to 
his daughter by keeping her at school. Far from allowing 
Grace to cope with the world around her, it is feared that 
education will cause her to become "'as nesh as her mother 
was," (W, 4) thereby establishing, not only the useless— 
ness of learning, but also the dangers accompanying it. To 
these rural dwellers, struggling to eke out a day-to-day 
existence for themselves and their families, everything, in- 
cluding education, tends to be judged according to its practi- 
cal worth. Some form of escape is allowable, even desirable, 
but only as long as the "play" does not interfere with the 


“work”, a distinction which the young Jude fails to observe 
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and 1s roundly criticized for when he attempts to combine 
reading with the delivery of bread (J9, I, 5). If further 
proof were required by the Marygreen villagers of the worth- 
lessness of education it is provided by Jude's confession to 
them that lack of money has prevented his admission to a col- 
lege (JO, II, 6). Dedication has not been enough, and when 
Judged in terms of an ability to gain practical rewards from 
the knowledge that has been acquired with so much difficulty, 
Jude stands, in the eyes of the rustic illiterates as much 


of a failure as Clym a fool, for his abandonment of a suc- 


cessful and financially rewarding career. 


Depo Coe Judes Ener Obscure randsinesReturn or tnewNative 
these two opposing attitudes, the practical realism of the 
rustic who confines himself to the basics of existence and 
the unrealistic idealism of him who aspires to intellectual 
achievement or to the enlightenment of mankind, are deliber- 
ately brought into sharp contrast. By means of this juxta- 
position Hardy is able to present two extremes of attitude 
which throw into relief, without comment, the shortcomings 
of the other. One such exchange occurs in Jude the Obscure, 
as Jude and the villagers discuss the merits of the city of 
CVeresuiins Get. 
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much in it for my part; auld crumbling buildings, 
half church, half alms-house, and not much going 
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"You are wrong, John; there is more going on than 

meets the eye of a man walking through the streets. 

It is a unique centre of thought and religion - 

Piesintellectualeandespiritual granaryaort this 

country. All that silence and absence of goings- 

on is the stillness of infinite motion - the 

Steep or the ssolniing top, CO borzowerna simile 

of a well-known writer." 

vO, well) Vtemedmoe al that, Or i1t=med not, As 

Pisay, i sdvdnitescesnoching of atthe hours or two 

I was there; so I went in and had a pot o' beer, 

and a penny loaf, and a ha'porth o'cheese, and 

WalteQutilim ft wae time Co comeralong tomes (0,7 ..0, 6) 

Tie miewOmdl ol LidesmeaGergiitesirreconcis ables.) best cmc | car 
that the rural inhabitants will never be brought to an under- 
standing of the significance learning holds for Jude, especi- 
ally since Jude seems to be incapable of expressing himself 
in a manner that might be comprehensible to the uneducated 
mind; nor is there any desire on the part of Jude to consider 
that the point of view offered by the villagers, although so 
antithetic to his own beliefs, may be a corrective to his 
Darticular brand (Ormidealism. — Beer se bread and cheese, iso 
important to the country labourer, are relegated by Jude to 
the baser, unwanted side of his personality; the side which, 
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In discussing the question of education and the English 
lower socio-economic classes during the middle and late Vic- 
torian period one element remains constant - that the younger 
generation received more formal learning than their parents. 
The results of this situation were less predictable but gen- 


erally there tended to be a negative effect upon the family 
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structure as the child whose ideas and hopes widened to em- 
brace a more expansive horizon than the relatively stable 
world cf his parents would draw away from that world, looking 
back on it with shame, embarrassment, scorn and sometimes, 
though rarely, through a haze of idealism. Those of Hardy's 
characters whe follow this path show to varying degrees, one 


Or more of these states. Additionally their careers reflect 


Aso aerernewhii ch wsuessentia lly thateotmetherrecreator.. Hardy is 


formal education outdistanced that of his parents even when 
he was quite a young boy. To be sure his mother was an avid 
reader who awakened and encouraged her son's interest in 
aeeevenae bul ingsordoing she wittingly sor sunwi erangly 
deepened the educational gulf between the Hardy parents and 
their eldest son. Robert Sickness," remarking on the rever- 
ence displayed by Hardy towards learning and the sense of 
ease and familiarity he experienced in the company of the 
educated, has contrasted this attitude with the author's 
general discomfiture in the presence of those who belonged 

to the way of life he had left behind. in the light of such 
comments the inability of Jude and Clym to communicate with 
the rustic figures from whom both had hoped to win some sort 
of understanding becomes more poignant as we realize that the 
dilemma of these two characters is also the dilemma of their 
creator. And it is the dilemma so often faced by those who 
aspire to reach educationally and socially beyond the con- 


fines of their parents' world. 
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CHAPTER 2 


A Matter of Morality 
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Perhaps more than any other single term "morality" has 
come to typify the Victorian era and its ideals. Convention- 
al Victorian morality, with its emphasis upon gentility, 
prudery and upon a well-defined code of behaviour, appears 
today to stand for the facet of Victorianism most open to 
reproach. Essentially a superficial morality, because of its 
regulation of overt behaviour, it was of particular importance 
to the middle-class. Just as adherence to a code of sexual 
behaviour was proof of virtue, so conformity with the social 
niceties of convention was indisputable proof of respectabi- 
lity. The deeper, more serious level of morality took, and 
still takes, no regard of social pretensions, social aspira- 
tions sor level of education. | Rather, 1£ involves an indivi- 
dual sense of right and wrong and of where responsibilities 
and duties lie. Often this sense can be at odds with accept- 
ed conventions and with the teachings of formal education 
and religion. When it is, loyalty to this personal code can 
be fraught with difficulty. All the more so, in an age when 
discipline tended to be imposed from without and when attempts 
to question the well-established dictum that virtue will be 


rewarded and vice punished received the severest censure. 


In Hardy's novels both the superficialities of conven- 
tional morality and the more profound personal convictions 
have their place. Some of the more serious family conflicts 
arise out of the child's determination to follow the dictates 
of his conscience, although these may not be in accord with 


the more conventional beliefs of his parents. The concern 
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with social niceties is generally a less serious aspect of 
the novels, but its recurrence suggests that it may be an 
issue which teased and bothered Hardy. For this reason and 
horethes] ightsit#shedsseupon ithe sparent/chi ldvrelationships, 
Hardy's treatment of conventional morality warrants close 


SeCrueriny. 


Responsibility for maintaining middle-class standards 
of refinement and respectability fell for the most part upon 
Victorian women. None of Hardy's female characters is as pre- 
occupied with household appearances as the second Mrs. Day 
(Under the Greenwood Tree). Her determination to replace, 
because of Dick's presence, the tablecloth, cutlery and tea- 
pot (UGT, II, 6) is essentially a comic episode in the novel 
but the incident directs attention to a foible common to many 
of Hardy's older womenfolk. Social conformity requires an 
absolute obedience to the rules and regulations which have 
come to be accepted as proper behaviour. Those who adhere 
rigidly to such rules lose the ability to make independent 
judgements as they submit slavishly to the opinions of their 
neroqhbours “andefiriends). VetThis is certainly true ot Mrse Day. 
She is in trepidation lest her reputation as a housekeeper 
bestarnisheds, Dtyisesignmrrcant tChatvthnesthreat. to this te-— 
putation comes from women whose standards, if Mrs. Day iSSto 
be believed, are very much lower than her own. As social con- 
formity takes so little regard of the credentials of those 
who presume to judge, an ever-present threat in the shape OL 


gossip can be seen to rule the lives and actions of any woman 
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consciously trying to assert or improve her social position. 
The gossip is heeded because affirmation of social superior- 
ity must be declared through overt behaviour. Mrs. Day has a 
number of reasons for feeling superior to her neighbours - 

her husband is a gamekeeper with at least one man under him, 
her step-daughter has been extensively educated and the family 
appears to be relatively secure in financial terms. Never- 
theless, it is by showing herself as the exemplary housewife 
that she provides to the neighbours and herself indisputable 


Broot of that superiority. 


Fear of being the subject of gossip and the compulsion 
to conform experienced by Mrs. Day tend to be less in evidence 
emMongmrnes youngerpgenenation. | Fancyaismsocialnistanding ;mbe— 
cause of her father's wealth and her own education, is rela- 
tively secure. It is improbable that this position could be 
maintained if she were guilty of immoral conduct, but her 
standing is secure enough to allow her to ignore many of the 
moresminore restrictions) of social conformity.) She defies the 
tradition governing hair-styles considered appropriate for 
school mistresses, and unmindful of the gossip her actions 
will produce, revels in the attention she is thus able to 
Gainy(UGT,, IV, 5)k] Housekeeping standards, tooj,*receiveyirom 
Fancy the scantest of attention except when they can be used 
bomassertahersauthority overyDick®= dadwetatways i usenkettie= 
holders'" (UGT, II, 7) - or when the absence of those stand- 
ards would seem to threaten the relationship developing be- 


tween herself and Maybold (UGT, II, 7). Reluctant on this 
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latter occasion to be caught without proper preparation, 
Fancy emphatically rejects Dick's suggestion (arising out of 
her complaint about the lack of visitors) that the vicar be 
invited to call. When, despite these protestations, Fancy is 
faced with Maybold*s arrival she is quick to turn the situa-— 
tion to her own advantage. Making the most of the vicar's 
willingness to oblige, she puts him to work, a move which by 


its singularity and daring sets her apart from the villagers. 


For their part the village folk are so daunted by Maybold 
that his presence generates an atmosphere of tension and dis- 
quiet. And the more insecure and self-conscious the villagers 
become, the greater the attention to their manners and the 
more formalized their speech. The "earnest and prolonged 
wiping of shoes”. (UGT, II, 4)*which precedes the choir's in- 
terview with the vicar and the resolute politeness of the 
incerviewwtselfl arise from their duscomésture, Uneturnva 
response to their sense of social inferiority. Nor are the 
Mellstock women any less unnerved than their menfolk by the 
vicar's presence: Mrs. Penny finds her housekeeping routine 
upset: by thei fact’ that) the: vicar is) prone to smaker unexpected 
Calsice(UGT aL. Aeeee bbe i ssnmportantsito Mrs-mPenny,< andga tl 
the: villagers, that the vicar's dignity and their own should 
not be exposed to the embarrassment of being caught in the 
midst of menial labour. Only Fancy has the self-confidence 
and education to bridge the gap separating Maybold from his 
parishioners. Looking beyond the office to the man himself, 


she acts naturally and spontaneously, unhampered by formality 
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OraconventionsyeThiseattztude istnot@shared tbysDick. Hevis 
careful to maintain the deference due to the vicar, a defer- 
ence that shows him more attuned to the traditional attitudes 


of his elders than the more advanced notions of Fancy. 


As well as ignoring certain established social values 
Fancy makes some attempt to introduce new standards of gen- 
tility. In this area she meets with limited success only. 
The traditional marriage ritual is too entrenched to allow 
the bride's modern ideas to prevail, and in the end Fancy's 
wishes to dispense with the march around the parish and for 
the bridesmaids to walk arm in arm with each other are over- 
ruled (UGT, V, ll). ‘She “is more successful in her insistence 
upon white gloves and in discouraging the use of rustic idiom 
and mannerisms, although it is a success that is likely to be 
temporary. Once Fancy directs her modernizing zeal elsewhere, 
the villagers will no doubt revert to their old ways; ways 
that bring with them the comfort of well-established tradi- 
tion. Ultimately, however, Fancy's new ways will prevail. 
The force of change will prove too strong to be resisted as 
the rising generation reject their parent's beliefs and cus- 
toms with such labels as "old-fashioned", "inelegant" and 


even on some occasions as "improper". 


Although Fancy is generally unsuccessful when she at- 
tempts to "refine" the villagers her efforts throw into re- 
lief a development apparent in some parent; chulderelation-= 


ships. Fancy's schooling, as well as that of Grace Melbury 
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(The Woodlanders), has opened the door to social mobility be- 
cause it has allowed each girl to feel at ease in the company 
of her social superiors. In consequence of this advantage 
over their parents a devolution of authority may take place 
in which the older generation defer in social matters to the 
superior knowledge of their children. For Anne Garland (The 


Trumpet-Major) and Ethelberta Petherwin (The Hand of Ethel- 


berta) even more is involved than authority in social concerns. 


Ethelberta's drive for wealth and fame and Anne's determina- 
tion to maintain her family's social standing ensure, espe- 
cially in the absence of any real ambition on the part of 
either Mrs. Garland or the elder Chickerels, that the manners 


and actions of the two girls are more parental than filial. 


Throughout The Trumpet-Major Anne is presented as a 
strong-willed ‘girl, 'very much in’ control of herself and care- 
ful*Loemaintaine alia ther proprietieste Bysand large; s Mrs - 
Garland accepts Anne's opinions, albeit somewhat grudgingly 
On occasions, and defers to the girl's judgments. However 
the mother does admit to a certain helplessness when it comes 
foumanaging Ner daughter "and, to compensate tiLorsher short 
comings in this area, is prepared to resort to the devious. 
Her encouragement of Festus Derriman, despite Anne's refusal 
to consider him as a possible suitor, falls into this cate- 
gory. Anne's domination may be attributed primarily to a 
forceful personality which permits her to override a vacil- 
lating and rather flighty mother. Nevertheless, the effects 


of Anne's schooling should not be overlooked, all the more 
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since she has been educated to a degree which causes Bob 
Loveday to consider himself, both scholastically and socially, 
Be eee Dot] ON ULM wat? i mel pais high! y probable, therefore, that 
some educational disparity exists between mother and daughter, 
as a result of which Mrs. Garland may be classed among those 
parents who yield to the authority and superior knowledge of 


their, better educated offspring. 


After her mother's marriage to Miller Loveday Anne loses 
much of her influence as the driving force behind the Garland 
household. Many of the responsibilities which were Anne's do 
fall to Miller Loveday, but the major reason for the diminua- 
tion of Anne's authority appears to be the new Mrs. Loveday's 
willingness to abandon the girlish behaviour which had made 
her seem so much younger than her daughter. The woman who 
had been so reluctant to curb her natural enthusiasm for the 
sake of decorum and who had "screamed" down the stairs to 
Mi@iLem Loveday; iwlershadld sbe;down vin’ apminute 9 1(7M/)73)%0is 
transformed into a subdued and rather sedate matron. Mar- 
riage brings other changes to Mrs. Loveday. As she becomes 
less dependent upon her daughter for reassurance and direc- 
tion she gains enough self-assertion to reassume the mater- 
nal role abandoned earlier. Anne, for her part, seems glad 
to. accept the protective, attitude (TM, 36) and the greater 
astuteness and awareness (TM, 24, 26, 35) now displayed by 
her mother. The girl's earlier role, which had not been an 
easy one, had generated some resentment in her - "When the 


two Lovedays and Mrs. Garland were gone, Anne bolted the door 
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for security, and sat down to think again on her grave re- 
sponsibilities in the choice of a husband, now that her 
natural guardian could no longer be trusted" (TM, 11). Mrs. 
Loveday's reassuming of that responsibility takes much of 
the weight off Anne's shoulders, at a time too, when Anne's 
experiences permit her to appreciate the world of difference 
which exists between pronouncing upon socially acceptable 


behaviour and deciding upon a husband. 


When Fancy Day writes to Maybold that it is her nature, 
and perhaps that of all women, "to be ever fascinated with 
the idea of surroundings more elegant and pleasing than those 
which have been customary" (UGT, IV, 7), she is alluding to 
the link between gentility and financial status. The two 
terms are by no means synonymous. Even without money genteel 
standards may, with a degree of ingenuity, be maintained. 
Evidence of one such stratagem is provided with Mrs. Garland's 
efforts to camouflage her stone floor with "double carpeting, 
lest the standing of Anne and herself should be lowered in 
the public eye" (TM, 2). The purpose of the carpeting is to 
change the appearance, but not the substance of the floor. 
With financial resources the same effect can be achieved on a 
much grander scale, a scale which is bound to impress those 


who judge by external appearances alone. 


Mrs. Charmond's money enables her to create at Hintock 
House a facade of refinement (The Woodlanders). As Grace and 


her father stand in awe before this display of elegant luxury 
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they allow their assessment of Mrs. Charmond's character to 
be coloured by the external evidence of her wealth. The 
question asked of Grace by her father, "'What did you think 
OfBches@inside vol HimtocksHouse the othersdayeltia (Wraell)ipex- 
mrtseMelbury (to pointtoutmthe very fobvious contrast between 
Mrs. Charmond's mansion and the humble cottage in which 
Winterborne lives. The comparison, prompted by Giles's ill- 
fated dinner party, shows the extent to which Melbury's judg- 
ments and perceptions have been distorted by material ambi- 
tions for hisedaughter. |, Giles, because of vhisslack of social 
graces, his limited financial resources and his old-fashioned 
country ways, has become in Melbury's eyes an unsuitable can- 
didate for Grace's hand. It is a judgment based entirely on 
external appearances and which ignores the strength of char- 
acter, honesty and conscientiousness which Melbury knows 
Winterborne to possess. The same distorted perception allows 
Melbury to view Grace's friendship with the flighty, self- 
centred, but well-to-do Mrs. Charmond, as most desirable and 
worthy of encouragement. In the middle of this tug-of-war 

is Grace, willing to judge Giles's dinner party and Giles 
himself with sympathy and compassion, yet not certain enough 
of the unimportance of material possessions to oppose her 


fatiet cs wishes. 


The line between conventionally "proper" and "improper" 
behaviour (as opposed to moral and immoral behaviour which 
will be discussed later) is open to a degree of subjective 


interpretation and, as has already been stated, to modifica- 
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tion by changing customs and manners. Elizabeth-Jane Newson 
(The Mayor of Casterbridge) crosses this line when she offers 
her services in exchange for a reduction in the cost of accom- 
modation (MC, 7). Although the decision of mother and daugh- 
ter to stay at an inn beyond their financial means has been 
prompted by their desire for respectability, Elizabeth commits 
a social blunder with her offer of help. Not so much from 
ChemiatuLemOle theimoberLsel ry ror the: Chris emasmparty vinwihe 
Return of the Native sees Mrs. Yeobright and Clym waiting 

upon their inferiors with no lessening of the Yeobright's 
social status, but because of the payment, whether in money 

or in kind, which Elizabeth receives. Henchard's immediate 
reaction, upon learning much later of the incident, is to 

deny payment was expected, stating Elizabeth-Jane "'must have 
had more charity than sense'" (MC, 20). His anger, when told 
that not even this defence of her actions can be made, un- 
doubtedly owes much to the disappointment of discovering that 
the girl is Newson's natural daughter and not his own. Never- 
theless, Elizabeth's actions have struck the Mayor in a par- 


ticularly sensitive area. 


Henchard is fiercely protective of his position and rank 
Tiecasteroridge weulseraseato. the OfLtice OreMayorsnas Deen 
achieved, without any advantage of birth, in a town where, 
‘vast, political, stele sousyeand Soclalvdi1 trerencesm ar... 
[separate the inhabitants] like iron grills” (MC, 6). In 
order to overcome the barriers to upward social mobility and 


to retain his civic post it has been essential for Henchard 
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to present and maintain an exemplary public facade, neither 
breaking accepted conventions nor acting in a manner demean- 
ing to his dignity. However, his violently negative reaction 
to Elizabeth's supposed social gaffes is basically the over- 
reaction of a man haunted by his humble origins. Attempts to 
forget the past only intensify and reinforce the guilt and 
humiliation of Henchard's early life. Because the wife-sel- 
ling episode is linked so inexorably to his experiences as a 
menilalwagricultural@worker, eto the poverty andwresentment 
which accompanied that life, his former occupation has been 
kept as secret from the Casterbridge people as the event 
which took place in the furmity tent (MC, 1). The silence has 
not been easy and the impulsive relating to Farfrae of his 
history (MC, 12) provides some indication of the intolerable 
mental pressure under which the Mayor lives. Henchard's re- 
sponse to Elizabeth's venture into waitressing involves, 
therefore, more than anger at her contravention of the social- 
ly accepted norms of Casterbridge society. Her actions appear 
to invalidate all the anguish and turmoil which have been the 
DeLeemorunismsuccess.: minevyelnvalidece Chesbuttornnesseot 
poverty and the misery of subjugation during that time when 
the most promising@futtine facing the Henchard family was a 


life spent in ®service. 


Despite Henchard's condemnation of his stepdaughter's 
actions at the inn, the arrangement between the girl and the 
PandladveiseOnee Novsuncommonmin Country #villacestvevensit 


"well-nigh obsolete" in Casterbridge (MC, 7). The episode 
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can thus be seen to be one of many in this novel where tradi- 
tional and modern values are found in conflict with each 
other. On the one side is Henchard, who, whether motivated 
Dygios desmrestomconformabyapride oriby asqenuinembeliehan 
"modern" attitudes, slavishly adheres to Casterbridge's inter- 
pretation of socially acceptable standards. In sharp con- 
Grast) tonthissattitudessis that, found an«iElizabeth-Jane.,. Al-— 
though she belongs to the age group most likely to respond to 
new ideas and values, Elizabeth is inclined toward the tra- 
ditionalism and unpretentiousness cf her mother, and at the 
same time displays an independence of thought with which she 
judges Casterbridge values. As a result she finds herself in 
a curiously isolated position; the world of her childhood and 
of her mother has become more remote, but that of Henchard is 
subject to her misgivings about its worth and durability. 
When, for example, Elizabeth finds herself drawn into Caster- 
bridge's parade of fashion and flattered by the attention 
care to her appearance and wardrobe engenders, she is quick 
tomtemperithat satistaction sa ssl t isyvithe; finst sbimesan, my 
life that I have been so much admired,'" with the remark, 
""nerhaps it is by those whose admiration is not worth having'" 
(MC, 15). With these thoughts Elizabeth's independence of 
mind and the sense of isolation which accompanies such inde- 


pendence are established. 


Practicality and commonsense may dictate Elizabeth's 
reactions to Casterbridge values but defiance is not part of 


her nature. Nevertheless, her natural enthusiasm and willing- 
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ness to help take her across the artificial boundaries of 
decorum adhered to by Victorian society. She dances with 
Farfrae because she enjoys the Scotsman's company (MC, 16), 
runs because she is excited (MC, 17), on occasions lapses 
into dialect (MC, 20) and out of tenderness of heart brings 
food and drink to one of her father's employees (MC, 20). In 
themselves these transgressions are very minor, if indeed 
they may be considered transgressions at all. They become 
serious because of Henchard's use of these episodes to un- 
leash some of his own pent-up frustrations. In the mental 
substitution that takes place, Henchard's spurning of Susan's 
daughter is directed toward the superficial aspects of her 
conduct. The real reason for this rejection is Henchard's 
inability to accept, as his daughter, a girl with whom he has 
no blood-link. These scenes are handled by Hardy with a great 
deal of psychological realism and the area chosen by Henchard 
POorvent Nis: rage wis particularly appropriate.) A person of 
Henchard's temperament would undoubtedly feel stifled by the 
Constraints of Victorian conventionality. As pressure mounts 
some form of release becomes essential and it is inevitable 
that the Mayor should lash out at his nearest victim and at 
her apparent breaches of decorum. These episodes provide a 
much stronger indictment ot Victorian respectability than ethe 
peculiarities displayed by Mrs. Geoffrey Day. The disappoint- 
ed Henchard becomes so obsessed with the facade of propriety 
he is unable to see the qualities of genuine feeling and con- 


cern possessed by Elizabeth. For her part, Elizabeth-Jane is 
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torn between her natural humanitarianism and the many petty 
restrictions to which her behaviour is subject. Basically 
amgixrlvof tpersonal integuityeshe hasuno need of the rigid 
code which seeks to regulate all forms of overt behaviour at 


the expense of more serious moral considerations. 


On a number of occasions respectability and refinement 
are found hand in hand with education. Elizabeth, who notes 
and praises this combination of qualities in Farfrae, des- 
cribes the Scotsman as "'sSo respectable, and educated - far 


ePpOvVemtheeres rotm em neathesinns: Yee xcusing~harivae slack 
Of sfamilranity jwitharusticmways, yhe adds;further he is 
mecOOsrechinedsernehis mindsto know gsuchtthangs Wy e(MC 7 18)N. 

In The Woodlanders a similar link is established but taken a 
step further to include ethical standards. Although Fitzpiers 
is without the financial means available to Mrs. Charmond he 
is still able to command the respect of Grace and her father. 
Possessing two advantages denied to Mrs. Charmond the doctor's 
social superiority is clearly established by his lineage and 
by his educational accomplishments. Of these two attributes 
only the second is held by Grace to be of any real account. 
She is drawn to the spiritual, intellectual side of Fitzpiers 
andasees ithete sthe sbasi sistorn itheir iiutuse celationshaip. # ein 
the flush of courtship she envisages, and is charmed by, 

"the possibilities of a refined and cultivated inner life, of 
subtle psychological intercourse" (W, 23). With this view, 
education is granted the power of allowing the mind to rise 


above the less acceptable aspects of life - aspects ranging 
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from the crass materialism of the economically successful to 
the coarseness of lower-class existence, and also include 


the moral weakness to which man is prey. 


When Grace assumes that an educated man will also 
espouse high ethical principles her belief proves, in 
PiCZzpLers! “case, to bestotally incorrect. sHer error arises 
not because the assumption is necessarily illogical, but be- 
cause Fitzpiers is a member of an aristocracy regarded by 
Hardy as decadent and immoral. Elsewhere in Hardy's novels 
the educated man whose origins are less aristocratic than 
Fitzpiers' can be found pursuing what purports to be the 
morally unimpeachable course, and expecting the woman of his 
choice to maintain an equally high standard. Among those 
examples springing to mind are Angel Clare (Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles), Clym Yeobright (The Return of the Native), and 
Maybold (Under the Greenwood Tree). In each instance the 
woman involved fails to live up to the standards expected of 
her, and with this failure a number of possibilities are 
raised. Is her desperation to escape from the restricted 
and restrictive world of her parents (or parent-substitute) 
and her longing for life outside her small Wessex village so 
great it leads her into deceit and immorality? Or, and this 
becomes the central focus point in Tess of the d'Urbervilles, 
is there some question about what constitutes moral and im- 
moral behaviour? Does the socially acceptable, orthodoxly 
moral stance represent a true morality, or does it, by its 


very rigidity and lack of compassion, turn into immorality? 
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Any examination of the moral issues in Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles must involve a close look at the patterns of 
behaviour, modes of thought, attitudes and judgements dis- 
played by all members of the Durbeyfield family, but in par- 
ticular by Tess Durbeyfield. Possessing a moral awareness 
which owes little either to the fatalistic, expedient view 
of morality displayed by her parents or to Victorian conven- 
tional morality, Tess reaches out for a more honourable kind 
of truth. However, because Tess's sense of morality is a 
very personal code of integrity it also has an individualis- 
ing and isolating effect upon her. Even as early as the May- 
Day dance she is presented as a solitary figure, standing 
"apart by the hedge alone" (TD, 2), a figure whom Angel does 
NOG noOtlee runt pes leaveswummpursuve off hist brothers. “Lhe 
isolating effect of Tess's moral code becomes even more ap- 
parent when she rejects outright rural standards of conduct 
by dissociating herself from the Trantridge women, refusing 
to join them in their drinking and dancing, and condemning 
Herm mora standardsuwitn, . “indecd; ether, Giashali not maght 
eae, and if I have known you was of that sort, I wouldn't 


have so let myself down as to come with such a whorage as 


thibhseuso CLD ES eOna, 


As might be expected Tess's motivation and conduct re- 
ceive the greatest amount of narrative attention as Hardy, 
making a case for his "pure woman", directs the narrative com- 
ment towards this end. Not that the author's attitude to- 


ward his central character is one of unqualified approval; 
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20 but these in no 


certain shortcomings in Tess are admitted, 
way affect the argument for Tess's purity. Rather more dam- 
aging to Tess, because it would seem to reduce the tragedy of 
Tess\s ordeal! into the most*minor of episodes, isthe remark, 
"But for the world's opinion those experiences would have 

been simply a liberal education" (TD, 15). Is Hardy asking 

us here to believe that Alec's rape was not an especially 
Serious) offence, (Usampily ta’ Fiberalweducation;™ and “if “this 
were his intention how can it be reconciled with the sense of 
violation so much in evidence when the attack took place? 

The presence of this and other self-contradictory passages 

can be explained, Bernard Paris has suggested, by Hardy's 
desire "to defend his 'doctrine of the moment' - Tess's purity 


tee One 


Or innocence - by as many arguments as he can find. 
such argument is the attack upon conventional morality, or 
"the world's opinion", which has deemed that the sinned- 
against Tess, and others in a similar position, are no longer 
fit members of human society. Although Hardy retaliates 
against this harsh, unmitigating verdict by condemning, in 
their turn, those who profess to advocate such rigid standards 
of conduct, it is made clear that he does not really intend 

to condemn the standards themselves when Tess asserts her own 


moral beliefs in defiance of the Trantridge women and their 


lax attitude towards what is basically conventional Victorian 


Mchea vacy . 


Tesshis young,@innocent, idealistic™ Tauntingther are 


women who have no illusions about any aspect of the male/fe- 
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male relationship. To some extent it may be possible to 
argue that the women of Trantridge are following their 
natural instinct for procreation, and Tess is being unnatural 
by pursuing the Victorian ideal of chastity. However, like 
the phrases lessening the gravity of Alec's crime, any at- 
tempt to reduce the importance of the stand taken by Tess 
against the promiscuous behaviour of Car Darch and her 
friends runs so counter to the tenor of the novel as a whole 


that it cannot be considered seriously. 


Acceptance of the view of morality granted to Tess, and 
seemingly endorsed by Hardy, as basically a very conventional 
view, still leaves unclear the extent to which Tess's rejec- 
tion of Trantridge immorality may be considered to include 
the wider rural community. If, as the narrator has stated, 
suVery) Village has its se1diosyncrasy, its constitution, often 
LtS Own) Code Of moralicy. (TD, 1L0)eitecouldibe argued that 
the standards of the Trantridge women were not those of the 
rural community at large and that Tess's rejection of Tran- 
tridge values does not necessarily imply a rejection of Mar- 
lott values. While this may well be true there is enough 
evidence of Hardy's concern about declining rural standards, 
both as far as morality and a sense of duty were concerned, 
to suggest that the Trantridge women were not unique and that 
Hardy regarded their immorality and general lack of responsi- 
bility to be an inevitable accompaniment to the labouring 
class's new found mobility. The coupling together, in this 
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eche duties*or Vig fem@iswalso useful forspinepointingea serious 
divergence between the moral standards of the elder Durbey- 
fields and those of their daughter, Tess. An attitude of re- 
sponsibility to oneself and one's fellow man, as well as the 
individual attempt to live according to a sense of what is 
Brontrand “honourable weare ra ll “inherent inethe term “duties of 
life" and these are aspects of Tess's personality which are 
stressed from the early chapters on. The young girl who re- 
turns home after a brief escape into the carefree world of 
the May-day celebrations and is remorseful that her mother 
should have been left alone with the household chores (TD, 3), 
displays a concern that extends filial obligations into a 
very real and genuine feeling for a fellow human being. A 
further example of Tess's adherence to what may be called 
"the duties of life" is provided on the occasion when John 
Durbevtreld, incapacitated (by "a bout, ot vdrinking, finds the 
task of taking the bees to market beyond him. Once again 

the girl accepts the responsibilities which fall to her lot, 
endeavouring to the best of her ability to fiill*the role 


abdicated by her father. 


An original and persuasively argued explanation of 
Tess's dutiful nature is offered in Bernard Paris" essay, 
NExXDeriences OL lnomassHardy.” © ‘Convinced™that tardy "and 
other great nineteenth-century novelists perceived more of 
life than they were capable of understanding or interpreting 
and that Tess Durbeyfield is as much a victim of her own 


personality as of outside forces, Paris has examined the 
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novel in light of modern psychological theory. Horneyan 
psychology, with its emphasis upon an individual's neurotic 
defences, was found to possess the greatest degree of rele- 
vance and to present the most promising approach. Tess's 
concern for her family's welfare, labelled by Paris as "com- 
pulsive", is seen to derive from her failure to "receive the 
parental care which would give her a feeling of security and 
the freedom to grow in accordance with her nature."7? The 
neurotic strategies which result from an unsatisfactory up- 
bringing take, in Tess's case, the forms of compliancy, humil- 
ity and the sacrifice of self; self-effacing tendencies which, 
it is suggested, permit Tess to overcome her self-hate and 
allow her to live up to her own idealized image. This efface- 
ment of self helps to explain the girl's apparent willingness 
to compromise her moral standards in the face of parental pres- 
sure. Whenever conflict arises ethical standards become 
secondary to Tess's compelling internal need to devote herself 
to the family's welfare. Tess's reluctance, for example, to 
seek out the Stoke d'Urbervilles must yield to her conviction 


that she, and only she, can save the family from the dreadful 


StEravts in whlch tee cands etselt: 


Joan and her husband are happy to depend upon their 
trustworthy daughter and are virtually free from all scruples 
of conscience. They experience no qualms about the burdens 
imposed upon their eldest child nor do they doubt the ethi- 
cality of their request that Tess should approach the Stoke 


d'Urbervilles to “claim kin." And, as might be expected, 
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this lack of conscience on the part of John and Joan Durbey- 
field is accompanied by an almost total indifference toward 
any moral stand taken by their daughter. Tess is valued for 
her capability, but the parents' attitude towards the girl 
tseindicated with Mr. Durbeyfield's comment, "Tess is  queer™" 
(TD, 4) “and with her mother's description of her as "an odd 
madi (0D /) ee ventualivethe recognition sthat seneresare 
depths to her daughter that she has never understood does 


come to Mrs. Durbeyfield when, reacting to Angel's remark, 


""I know her better than you do,'" Joan replies, "'That's 
very likely, sir; for I have never really known her'" (TD, 
54). This quietly compassionate remark, standing at this 


very late stage of the novel in ironic contrast to the essen- 
tial arrogance of Angel's assertion, contains a hint that 
while Joan is not yet ready to deny the singularity of Tess's 
personality, she is nevertheless arriving at some apprecia- 


tion of the unigue gualities possessed by her daughter. 


It may also be argued that this claim of ignorance has 
the effect, too, of mitigating the reprehensibility of Mrs. 
Durbeyfield's earlier conduct, inasmuch as those who have 
little or no awareness of the distinction between right and 
wrong can scarcely be considered as answerable for their 
actions as those who wilfully act against a known rule of 
morality. If Joan does not realize she has forced Tess to 
act in a way which seems truly unethical to the latter, and 
the remark, "I have never really known her" would suggest 


this to be the case, then Joan's accountability is correspond- 
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ingly diminished. 


It is also clear that Joan, with her consistent counsel 
of survival, remains true to a code which predates any Vic- 
torian set of beliefs. And while it is easy enough to con- 
demn this attitude, as Roy Morrell has done, as an emanation 
from (and here Morrell quotes the phrase that John Holloway 
applies to Arabella) "a rooted tradition of deceit,"-* this 
is to pass a judgment upon Joan that Hardy himself was not 
DEeparedmtormakewmdoanns moralityliconsists ofpa tolerant 
acceptance of basic drives and the recognition that what can- 
not be altered must be accepted. As has already been stated 
the question of right and wrong has little place in this sys- 
tem, expediency being the chief and almost only yard-stick. 
By almost any moral criteria, Victorian or non-Victorian, 
Joan stands condemned with her brutally frank comment to her 
husband on the subject of her daughter, Tess. "'Well, as one 
of the genuine stock, she ought to make her way with ‘en, if 
she plays her trump card aright. And if he don't marry her 
ahoreshe willeatter’"M@(TD,) 7). BHeresrthesusetot sexuality 
ew beings advocateds fom one: purposer only = stosentrapsthey eligi— 
ble male into marriage. Equally damaging to Joan, because 
of its advocacy of deceit, is the letter to Tess in which the 
mother advises her daughter, "on no account do you say a word 
Ore yoursBygoner TroublcmtomAngel)] “9(TD yas bie ete boch ane 
cidents occur because, to Joan's way of thinking, Tess is 
being offered on each occasion an opportunity to escape from 


the grinding poverty of the Durbeyfield family and each re- 
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presents, again from Joan's point of view, a chance that only 


Chemo seatesit "Of stool sucouldrrejects 


This defence of Joan's position is strengthened some- 
What by several vadditionaletactors. | in ther light) of Haray's 
introductory note and passages found throughout the novel 
attacking conventional morality (CTD; 4Explanatory Note to Ist. 
ed. 2 i375)" itis’ unladkely he intends’ Joan tobe judged in 
terms of those same conventional moral standards. The can- 
dour of Joan's comment to her husband is so reminiscent of 
the frankly sexual wooing and winning in evidence during the 
May-day celebration that it is clear we are being taken back 
to an earlier tradition which predates the formality and pro- 
priety of tthe “purnitanical-style “Victorian’ courtship ritual. 
It is also true that the basic request of Joan Durbeyfield's 
letter is for Tess to see her seduction in its true perspec- 
tive, that is, to see it as a misfortune which has befallen 
others and to bear in mind her position as victim rather than 
moral transgressor,. “@rinally,* Tess thinks of Joan as’ “her 
poor foolish mother" (TD, 12), an assessment containing more 
pity than criticism and one which seems to express Hardy's 
own standpoint toward the morality of Joan's schemings when 
she is described during the narration as a "poor witless wife" 
(TD, 6) and as "the light-minded woman" (TD, 6). Other nar- 
rative comments in a similar vein include the remarks "Joan's 
Simple vanity" (TD,”13)¥and the statement’ that’ Tess was” “men= 
tally older ‘than*heremoether=* (TD; 6). Sainpiiciuty, nNaLrvety, 


foolishness, simple-minded good-heartedness are all indicated, 
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but at no point is there any attempt to convey the impression 
that Joan's actions aressinful, nor iis it possible to dismiss 
those actions, as the promiscuity displayed by Car Darch and 


the women of Trantridge was dismissed, as totally immoral. 


Cne further aspect of the basic amorality displayed by 
Joan concerns her inability to have any understanding of evil 
in others, above all in Alec d'Urberville. The strongest re- 
action she would seem to experience in this regard is when we 
cremcold;.) .PousOnal lymuoanenad No) ln kang storm ecu (TD, 52) 
For Tess no such half-measures apply. Although as a char- 
acter Alec may be stilted and unreal in conception, a point 
whieh critics have beenwquick) to maker? there is no question- 
ing the fear his presence, even prior to the "rape", arouses 
in Tess. Moreover, as readers, we are conscious that this 
fear, extending far beyond concern at physical and sexual 
assault, is engendered by and linked to Biblical beliefs and 
imagery. To a large degree this is achieved through the pre- 
sence of two religious motivated figures whose beliefs border 
on the fanatic. One is Alec in the role of revivalist prea- 
cher and the other, the writer of texts whose message, "THY 
DAMNATION, SLUMBERETH, NOT" strikes Tess "with accusatory 
horror" (TD, 12). As far as Alec is concerned the hell-fire 
religion phase of his characterization, with its vision of a 
man in the grip of a passion that is basically unchanged, 
whether sexual or religious, and the imagery thereby generat- 
ed, does much to create a figure to be feared in a way that 


his assertion, "'I was born bad, and I have lived bad, and I 
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shalivdiesbad invali@probabiiity' (TDs Io italics" toddo: 
Similar to, but on a rather different level from this very 
early comment is the speech where Alec declares, "'You are 
Eve, and I am the old Other One come to tempt you in the 
disguise of an inferior animal'" (TD, 50). Although Tess 
Denvoomchne: haspany senandhtswoLenin asmoatan manda .O. Bailey 


refuses to consider this sufficient evidence to include 


d'Urberville in his category of "Mephistophelian Visitant",-° 
Ene vintent of d'Urbervilve(s) creator must) surely be to in— 
tensify mere "badness" into something approaching "evil". To 


be sure, there remains something too passionate and uncontrol- 
led in d'Urberville for him to be one of the rationalists or 
shrewd schemers to whom Bailey has applied his label, and for 
much the same reason his wickedness cannot really be consider- 
ed truly malevolent. Yet "badness" seems too inadequate a 
word to encompass the threat he represents to Tess, initially 


to ner body and ultimately to her spirit of resistance. 


Joan is blind to the fact that Alec is dangerous on 
account Of this Sirratironality; tand evil becausetot his tdeter- 
Honacron to sub ect ali@tomthe ssatistacticontonmis ownwsel= 
fish desires. For all her tolerance and understanding of 
human sexual needs she has no conception of the intensity of 
Miecous intaluatironmeLOnenersdaughten onto fetnemlengehs ehe 
Heaprepared to gowtousatistyetharwardoun. sgA Lthoughatherewis 
amepLopheticrring tomhemeremark  . Uncyseal Dea lirciwine love 
fiouener tany neyCucanesce aay Dy 7), she has no idea just how 


consuming passion in a man like d'Urberville can be. Her 
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failure to be more perceptive of Alec's character and of her 
daughter's fears would appear to be the natural outcome of an 
uncomplicated rural mind which responds to simple cause and 

effect without any appreciation of the consequences of obses- 


sonal tlove: 


The writer of texts, representing one aspect of the re- 
ligious elements in this novel, has an importance more per- 
vasive and far-reaching than the attention allotted to him in 
the story would seem to suggest. In reacting to his message 
so immediately and in such a self-recriminatory manner, Tess 
draws attention to a matter which is to be raised on several 
occasions, that of her guilt or innocence in relation to the 
events that took place in The Chase after the dance at Trant- 
rrdge (iD, 10). (rromeone point of view this issuerhas al— 
ready been covered in the discussion of Tess's high ethical 
PDair Les MEDC aiOteal IudeCdmtOrUntmenowe se thesextent sto 
which Tess's moral standards would appear to be a legacy of a 
religious and an educational system propagating a rigid code 
Gfemore bitty. —sAticertaingspoints) in the ynoveljwertindathe 
authority of God's judgement is for Tess virtually inseparable 
from the authority of society’s judgement. Typical of such 
occasions, aside from the already noted incident with the 
writer of the texts, is her desperate attempt to ensure that 
her child will not die without the benefits of baptism (TD, 
14). Church and society have condemned the child to be "con- 
signed to the nethermost corner of hell, as its double doom 


for lack of baptism and lack of legitimacy" (TD, 14). There 
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is no suggestion of Tess questioning the validity of the sen- 
tence. When she does plead for the child's redemption it is 
on the grounds of justice alone. If the child has not sinned 
why should he be punished? The dogmatic nature of Victorian 
morality prevents it from catering to such extravagances. 

Its stand, summed up by the remark from the writer of the 
texts who aSSeric eee tecannot. Sbil t bates onethatepurning 
guery (D122), places) Tess in, the position where she must 
believe and accept the teachings of the church, or else be- 
lieve, but refuse to accept the vision of a harsh, avenging 


and unforgiving God. 


Hardy is careful to distinguish between these two facets 
of Tess's personality. One he labels "her conventional as- 
pect" (TD, 14), the other he describes as being composed of 
her "innate sensations" (TD, 14). These "innate sensations", 
representing all that is good and honourable in Tess, her 
personal integrity, sense of self-worth and her determination 
POMIOEWiaterL Sat) Onteare manent tegra ls Dabur mene ilGid bac Loin 
Frequently, the innate sensations are at odds with her con- 
ventional, aspect. Conventional morality has judged Tess after 
her experiences with Alec d'Urberville to be an immoral and 
loose woman, for whom even social ostracism would be too mild 
a fate. Returning to Marlott, depressed, ashamed and unhappy, 
she is disposed to agree with this opinion. The resultant 
self-abasement, which sees Tess withdrawing into the protec- 
tion of the darkness and the family cottage, earns her the 


censure of the narrator who asserts, that, "what had bowed 
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her head so profoundly - the thought of the world's concern 
at her situation - was founded on an illusion" (TD, 14). 
Denying there has been any offence and therefore any need for 
shame, the narrator insists that the only law broken by Tess 
is a social law. Tess's failure to possess similar convic- 
Pence t ce otcid DteUmLOmier siDOrindging = = Sheelseamorcductmor 

a church and school system which have aimed at instilling 
their own certainty about the nature of righteousness and 
their convictions on the harsh penalties awaiting all trans- 
gressors, especially those who have transgressed sexually. 
The lessons have been absorbed well; self-reproach and guilt 
dominate Tess's conscious mind and condition her attitude to 
the natural world. Herivision Of fagwet cay” gas, athe wexpres— 
sion of irremediable grief at her weakness in the mind of 
some vague ethical being whom she could not class definitely 
as the God of her childhood, and could not comprehend as any 
other" (TD, 13) reinforces the link between Tess's convention- 
al aspect and the religious and moral instruction she has re- 


ceived. 


Tess's innate sensations are generally free of orthodox 
religious connotations and lead her toward a very personal 
RInagnOr truth. Gln stpuvingeatter this eatEULhne oscmOocsanOu 
seek exoneration for herself. In fact, the bitter remarks to 
Rie Tie t Nad wGonemtone Ove .O; §VOU,; Delenaug eVvelmeciL Get chy. 
loved you, if I loved you still, I should not so loathe and 
hate myself for my weakness as I do now:'" (TD, M2) contain 


a self-denunciation as harsh as any denunciation motivated 
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by conventional morality. Tess is fully aware of the wrong 
she has committed. To remain at The Slopes and accept Alec's 
favours is to be guilty of an offence which cannot be explain- 
ed away as a transgression of social law. Tess has betrayed 
Ner integrity and principles and, regardless of whether or not 
a social law has been broken, has betrayed herself. For this 
reason, and in recognition of the responsibility she must bear 
for her actions, her anger is directed at herself, rather than 


at the man who has precipitated her downfall. 


At Talbothays the conflict between Tess's intuitive sense 
of right and wrong and conventional standards of morality sets 
the scene for another betrayal of self. All the girl's inner 
feelings insist Angel should be told of her past history. 
Counselling silence are her mother's demand for reticence and 
her own fears about the consequences of her revelation. 

Tess's surrender to these fears shows the extent to which she 
has consciously accepted conventional morality's judgement of 
her unfitness to marry. The assertions, "'I am not good 
Snoughe-mnotawonthy enough =" (TD; 28) ,0— “teamanot worthysor 
Youu (TD). ol)randythesstatement thatronewon otnersof Che 
dairymaids would make Angel "'a properer wife than I'" (TD, 
29) endorse the conventional viewpoint which considers virtue 
Eombera state ot the boay rather thansolethesspiritoeeven 
the more down-to-earth rural morality proves to offer little 
more than a variation upon the same theme. In the story re- 
lated by Dairyman Crick, Jack Dollop is willing to go to any 


lengths to avoid marrying the girl who carriesshis) chaldaqga ID, 
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21) and this general stance is upheld by Joan's insistence 
that no man will wed a girl whom he knows to be unchaste cL 


Se 


With her sinfulness proclaimed on all sides Tess finds 
it increasingly difficult to believe her honour and integrity 
could have survived d'Urberville's defilement of her body. 
And when, after the wedding, Angel's voice is added to the 
Clamor of criticism Tess's sense of her own worthlessness 
reaches a new peak. The punishment and suffering inflicted 
by Angel are welcomed because they are seen by Tess to be no 
more than her due. However, her hopes of achieving some 
form of expiation through her agony are doomed to disappoint- 
ment because of the limitations of Angel's moral vision. De- 
Spite Angel's assertion that his rejection of his wife after 
learning of her previous sexual experiences, is not "'a ques- 
ErOneOter esvectaoimia tym bUuL One OUmO rnc Dp Let mmr 3 Oju, 
on the evidence in the novel, respectability has a larger 
Danrcmtouplay thangprincaple., (Claretstworry. about thervscandal 
which would arise from an immediate parting and about the 
taunts their unborn children would face should Tess's history 
become known (TD, 36) more than establish Angel's concern 
Wit Se COOGMNalC mecmCONCE LIS Whit Cle! Gate em ue Lene Geer lol 
Mrs. Day's about her reputation as a housekeeper (Under the 
Greenwood Tree). But Angel's preoccupation with public opin- 
ion is neither amusing nor an innocuous episode in the novel. 
His desire to conform causes him to lose sight of human truth 


and understanding and to harden his heart to the effect of 
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his behaviour upon the one who, emotional lyjeas Closest £o 
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At no time is Angel's blindness and cruelty more in 
evidence than when he chooses to confront Tess with the shame 
her unborn children will experience once they learn of their 
mother’s s past... Using the, parent/child relationship. as an, in- 
strument of torture Angel strikes Tess at her most vulnerable 
point. The effectiveness of his weapon is magnified by Tess's 
acute sensitivity to the shame her actions have already 
brought to the Durbeyfield family. And yet she belongs to a 
family which, despite the inadequacies of the parents, is a 
closely knit unit, whose members exhibit a strong sense of 
loyalty to each other. No matter what offence Tess may have 
committed she remains an accepted and welcome member of that 
family, a member who will be publicly defended by her mother, 
although it will cost the Durbeyfields their home (TD, 51). 
For Angel to suggest that the family unit headed by Tess and 
himself would not display the same kind of loyalty, the same 
devotion to each other and the same sense of unity in adver- 
Saucy elo LOumocks (cosmcme Capac ty Om Daren caimLOVe. sa lOmsug— 
gest too, that those children who had experienced all of 
Tess's love and devotion throughout their growing years could 
turn their mother into an outcast, having rejected her for 
some offence in a remote and distant past, is to render the 


relationship between the child and his parent, a travesty of 
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Angel's use of this particular reproach is by no means 
Unexpected] (It asequite anekeepingiwathsthesco!l daly. formal 
relationship which exists within the Clare family; a family 
where people are seen in terms of the function they perform, 
BACHE thanvas warm Lea ching, livincgmindi viduals This 4s 
Pauticulanvly, truesotemMre. Clare tomwhomemankind exrsts only 
at the level of the generality. She sees those around her 
as repentant sinners, as dutiful sons, as needy parishioners 
or as accomplished young ladies. Hers is a depersonalizing, 
abstracting vision which dismisses emotion, impulsiveness 
and even the love between parents and their children as un- 
Important.weloth Werweiarluseuto appreciate Mrs= Crick s gifts 
(PDF 2o)eandwhereanabwlatys cCowhaverany ereal understanding of 
her son's desire to marry a dairymaid (TD, 26) arise from 


tChemlam? tacLtonssoLr Newvattitude. 


Although Angel is shown as a young man attempting to 
break away from the restrictive thinking of his elders, when 
faced with Tess's confession he reverts to the depersonaliz- 
ing vision of his mother. He can no longer see the individual 
who is Tess, only the woman who has sinned and betrayed his 
trust. Once the reader realises that Tess is suffering be- 
cause of Angel's inadequacies and not for any offences, ima- 
ginary or otherwise, she may have committed, the impossibility 
of her earning Angel's forgiveness through her pain becomes 
apparent. Not until Angel is able to humanize his vision will 
he be capable of dispensing either compassion or justice. In 


the meantime Tess must suffer because she fails to appreciate 
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thesterrible  limitationssofeAnge] isathinking=as Only toward 
the very end of the novel, when worn down physically and men- 
tallyseby heresufferingpiwillishe-cryjouteineprotest at the 
shameful treatment which Angel has meted out. 

O why have you treated me so monstrously, Angel! 

I do not deserve it. I have thought it all over 

carefully, and I can never, never forgive you! 

You know that I did not intend to wrong you - 

why have you so wronged me? You are cruel, cruel 

andeedie Liwillgtry toytorget yougmerbits all fin— 

justice I have received at your hands! (Giioy, spl) 
In order to make such an accusation Tess has to be as con- 
vinced of the rightness of her moral position as she had been 
when she rebuked the women of Trantridge. Because the charge 
also represents an assertion of self, impossible as long as 
she continues to accept the judgement passed upon her by 


society, it is her final rejection of conventional morality's 


hypocrisy and inhumanity. 


The two extremes of Victorian morality, ranging from 
the superficially conventional to the more serious personal 
search for truth, are found competing with each other in 
Angel Clare. His choice of Tess as a wife could never have 
taken place without a rejection of middle-class values, nor 
could it have happened had he not seen Tess as "no insignifi- 
cant creature to toy with and dismiss; but a woman living 
Heri preciouselifey siDpy25>). _Atethetsameseime asghefadmits 
to this belief in human integrity and sanctity Angel tries to 
ignore the fact of human sexuality, and ignores it at a time 


when much of what he feels for Tess is sexual in origin. 
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"Clare had studied the curves of those lips so many times 
that he could reproduce them mentally with ease: and now, as 
they again confronted him, clothed with colour and life, 

they sent an aura over his flesh, a breeze through his nerves, 
which wellnigh produced a qualm" (TD, 24). By burying these 
feelings and allowing conventional attitudes and Victorian 
prudery to dominate his thinking and cloud his judgement, 
Angel renders his search for truth an exercise in futility 


and fallaciousness. 


Angel's espousal of both conventional and non-conven- 
tional morality is rare among Hardy's characters. Support 
for the one will generally preclude the other, and the moral 
idealist tends to be as little bothered with the niceties of 
life as the conformist is with deeper, more universal truths. 
Although the existence of these two conflicting attitudes in 
Angel is unusual, that his non-conventional beliefs should 
owe little to the thinking of his parents is not. Nor is he 
alone! Tess Durbeyfield, Clym Yeobright and Elizabeth Hen- 
chard can also be numbered among those who adopt independent 
moral positions. Conversely, the child whose thinking is 
essentially conventional is likely to adopt the values of his 
parents. Conformity becomes established as the overt be- 
haviour, attitudes and prejudices of parents and children 
follow in the same groove. In some instances, when the child 
has been better educated and is more sophisticated than his 
parents, the direction may well come from the younger genera- 


tion. Anne Garland, Fancy Day and Grace Melbury set the stan- 
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dards of gentility within their families and provide the 


example for their parents to follow. By doing so they ad- 


vance, but do not oppose, 


theibasitewpasttion ory cneinr parents: 
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CHAPTER 3 


Honour Thy Father and Thy Mother 


Lay IY @ } 


Although morality in general terms was discussed in the 
previous chapter the very special responsibilities and duties 
in the parent/child relationship were left virtually untouch- 
ed. These are the moral responsibilities and duties which dis- 
tinguish the family relationship from all other close human 
relationships sandswhichpby itheir! fulfilment, sorsotherwise, 
provide a standard for judging the quality of that relation- 
ship. What are the moral responsibilities of the parent to- 
ward the child and what are those of the sons and daughters 
injrelation tostheiur*parents2) ¢Cleaniysetheschi dahasmthe 
right to expect that his early physical and emotional needs 
will be met by his parents, and itjis the parent's, dutysto 
fulfil these requirements. The parent, for his part, has the 
right to expect obedience from his child, but just how much 
obedience, and under what circumstances can resistance be con- 
Sidered justified? In Hardy's novels much of the tension with- 
in a family centres on the issue of obedience as parental 
authority and the child's growing sense of independence meet 
head on. Whether the child deliberately defies his parents 
in order to pursue his own course or submits against his own 
better judgement to his parent's will would seem to be im- 
material. The fabric of the family relationship is shaken 


and sometimes torn irreparably by the conflict. 


Duty without love is a poor basis for any relationship 
and when the parent, or parent figure brings up a child with- 
out love he is perpetuating a chain of tragedy by his failure. 


The orphaned Jude who is taken in by his aunt out of duty ex- 
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periences a cold and unhappy childhood. Jude's physical 
needs are satisfied, but his emotional needs cannot be met 
by a woman who has no love to give anyone, let alone an un- 
wanted nephew. Jude grows up knowing he is a burden to his 
aunt and this pattern is repeated with Jude's son. When 
Arabella writes to inform Jude of the boy's existence and 
his imminent arrival, she emphasises his uselessness ("he is 
not old enough to be of any use in the bar, nor will be for 
years and years"), his being a burden ("my mother and father 
- .- . don't see why they should be encumbered with the child 
any longer") and the unwillingness of the mother and the grand- 


parents to accept any responsibility for him ("They have 


packed himjoft Oo mes.) oi ifand) 1 mustyaske you. to take him 
when hewarrives,—for Iydon'* ti know what) to.doywith, him") (JO, 
Ves) whuspJUudestindss hamseieé snewthe spositions of hus-aunt 


Many years earlier, obliged to take a child nobody cares about 
or wants. Just as his aunt might very well have done, Jude's 
immediate reaction when he learns that he will be responsible 
for the boy, is to put the child's material welfare ahead of 
his emotional welfare. Lamenting, "‘If I were better off, I 
should not stop for a moment to think whose he might be'" (JO, 
V, 3) Jude makes a response which is totally inadequate and 


bodes ill for the forthcoming father/son relationship. 


Jude's early life is repeated and distorted in his son. 
The sense of isolation; a result of Jude's inability to, find 
anyone with whom to share his childhood dreams, becomes even 


more acute in Jude's son. The self-sufficiency which comes 
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from knowing there is no-one to depend upon and which enabled 
Jude to resort to a variety of stratagems to obtain books is 
repeated when Father Time arrives at Aldbrickham Station. 
Alone and unaided, expressing no surprise at not being met, 
he is able to find his way to the house where Jude and Sue 
live. Ultimately however, the most terrible part of this re- 
peating pattern is the way in which Jude's feeling that death 
Ont ensPanwatnactivesalternative towmlinemUG- mms a4eand Tan) 
rs brought) to its logical’ conclusion in’Father Time's murder 
of himself and the two other children. When Jude repeats the 
doctor's explanation for the tragedy, "'It was in his nature 
to do it,'" he would seem to be hinting that the boy's melan- 
cholia is part of the legacy his child has received from him. 
Jude however does not want to see the tragedy in this light, 
and his ready acceptance of the remainder of the doctor's 
explanation, that, ""there are such boys springing up amongst 
us - boys of a sort unknown in the last generation - the out- 
COMeESOt Newaviews: ofmilatfel’ (30,9Vi 2) iwould? appear tot be 

an attempt to absolve himself of responsibility for the child's 
actions. Despite this unwillingness to accept any blame, Jude 
is involved, for he has failed to understand and provide for 
the very special needs of his son. His failure, however, 
pales when compared to the burden of blame which must rest 


with Arabella and her parents. 


The child's early upbringing has left a permanent mark 
upon him and determined his outlook on life. Hardy tells us 


he was different from other children in that he "seemed to 
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have begin with the generals of life, and never to have con- 
eerned Uinse! hiwithestiemperttculars  sJO7 spams je aa descrip- 
tion indicating emotional deprivation has prevented him from 
relating to individual people and things. In the wording of 
the suicide note, "Done because we are too menny" (JO, VI, 2) 
Wemaresgiven One: lastwindi cation Of thesboy us inability ito 
Seceet tier nNamsel teoreciestwo ipbabiessasmspeetal individuals 
who are loved or treasured. The incorrect spelling of "many" 
extends the word's meaning to suggest "men" or "mankind" and 
RePCesenr oe Nome InalmaCteO te Generalizanrlonepy ern Sechiudd LG 
him, all three children are part of abstract humanity whose 
deaths can only help to ease the burden on those who are left 
behind. Although usually explained as a symbolic figure, 
Father Time has inherited a tendency toward melancholia from 
his father. Further, his parents and their substitutes have 
failed to provide him with a normal parent/child relationship. 
Consequently, his emotional growth has been stunted and his 
outlook on life irrevocably moulded by his early experiences. 
The symbolic connotations which accompany his characterisa- 
tion do not in any way deny the psychological validity of 


his presentation. 


In The Mayor of Casterbridge Hardy deals at length with 
a man who fails to live up to his responsibilities as a 
Parente. The Openingsincrdent sin sthe novela thessale on etic 
wife and daughter to a passing sailor, dramatises, ina 
startling and telling manner, Henchard's abdication of his 


role as father and husband. Responsibilities, however, can- 
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not be cast aside so easily and the return of Susan and her 
daughter raises again for the Mayor the whole issue of father- 
hood and the duties associated with it. His very human re- 
action of wincing when Elizabeth-Jane speaks of Newson as her 
"father" reminds us that although nineteen years have passed 
Since Henchard last saw his daughter he has not ceased to 

view himself as the girl's father. It also suggests that any 
coming to terms with thas vision of the: rights soft the biologi— 
cal father, as opposed to earning his child's respect, devo- 
tion and love by being a true father, is likely to be trauma- 


tic indeed for this man. 


Henchard's conception of fatherhood dictates his attitude 
Comria zabeth—-danes, “lt is vitally important to the Mayor that 
he can credit himself with the siring of the girl. The need 
to possess is an integral part of his make-up, and what could 
be more a man's own than a child of his own flesh? Believing 
Susan's daughter to be his natural child he considers the girl 
to be an extension of himself. He is thus able to look upon 
her accomplishments with pride and revel in their reflected 
Glonye eenence, LOO ;hisminability to vaccept hl zabeth=Jane 
as an individual in her own right and also his desire for the 
girl to drop the name of Newson in favour of Henchard. With 


the adoption of his surname Henchard's proprietary rights to 


the girl he believes he has fathered would be officially estab- 


lished. 


This very distorted view of kinship has some far-reach- 
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ing implications for it assumes the rights of the natural 
father to be supreme; supreme even to the extent of Henchard 
believing his daughter's love will follow naturally once she 
is told of her parentage. When so much faith is placed upon 

a Single biological fact the quality of the relationship is 
bound to suffer. Nothing dynamic or meaningful between a 
father and his daughter can be achieved without effort, under- 
Standing and real affection. Perhaps because she has already 
experienced a close father/daughter relationship Elizabeth 

has a greater appreciation of what is involved in the relation- 
ship than Henchard. To her, parental behaviour is proof of 
fatherhood, and her acceptance of Henchard as her father is 
based upon this premise. Henchard's ability to argue his 

case convincingly, or to produce the promised written evidence 
is immaterial. Elizabeth believes the Mayor's claim only be- 
cause his behaviour is otherwise inexplicable. "'You would 
not have done half the things you have done for me, and let 
me haye my own way so entirely, and bought me presents, if I 
had only been your step-daughter:'" (MC, 19). However, 
acceptance of Henchard on these grounds does create difficul- 
ties for Elizabeth-Jane when she thinks back to the relation- 
ship between Newson and herself. Throughout the years of her 
growing up Newson had been her true father, proving vie lehy 
word and deed, as he filled that role to the best of his 
ability. Now, because acknowledgement of Henchard as her 
father entails a denial of the father's love freely given and 


received during those years, Elizabeth cannot help but be a- 
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ware of the wrong she is committing. Her acceptance of Hen- 


chard is an offence against the memory of Newson. 


Both Elizabeth-Jane and Henchard .are brought in the 
course of the novel to the realization that the adoptive or 
stepparent can love and suffer just as deeply as any real 
parent. Elizabeth's attachment of an emotional value to the 
natural parent is readily established when she asserts in 
response to Henchard's request to be considered as her father, 
wal Cam think@om nonothers tas my father. excepurmmyeseratner® " 
(MC, 19). On another occasion, after being convinced of the 
validity of Henchard's claim to be her father, she will add 
to her praise of Newson's kindness the rather disparaging 
rider, "'but that is not the same thing as being one's real 
father after all'" (MC, 19). This belief in the very special 
relationship between a child and his natural parent accounts 
for the bitterness of her reaction to Henchard's misleading 
of Newson (MC, 43 and 44). Indignation at Henchard's 
trickery becomes contempt for the man who has engineered the 
separation of a father and his daughter. Of particular ‘signif- 
ance at this juncture is the tolerance and lack of rancor dis- 
played by Newson. Here is a man who is neither domineering 
nor possessive, a man who is the complete antithesis of Hen- 
chard, yet who possesses enough generosity of spirit to feel 
toward the Mayor only compassion and goodwill. This generosity 
of spirit also permits Newson to appreciate the depth of 
Henchard's love for Elizabeth at a time when the girl herself 


cannot. Not until it is too late will Elizabeth recognize 
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that the sole motive for Henchard's actions, no matter how 
cruel or malicious they may have seemed, has been his love 


LO ethemci rl nemhasecomem lomlook) onsacshismuaugnter. 


The non-proprietary attitude of Newson toward his daugh- 
ter has serious implications for the whole natural versus 
adoptive parent question. Newson's self-critical comment, 
"'T've already in my lifetime been an intruder into his family 
quite as far as politeness can be expected to put up with'" 
(MC, 43) suggests the sailor's return to Casterbridge has 
been primarily to see his daughter, not to lay claim to her. 
His behaviour during and after the wedding provides further 
evidence of this same intention. Unlike Henchard, whe views 
the romance between Farfrae and Elizabeth in terms of the 
threat it represents to himself, Newson is quite happy with 
Elizabeth's choice of a husband. Appreciating his daughter's 
good sense and self-reliance, Newson recognizes she is no 
Vongemeay chil dminenecdsof vaytather’ seprotection, bubeanvin- 
dependent young woman who must be allowed to stand on her own 
feet. His ‘convictions on) this point are primarily responsible 
forknvsmabrupt deparcure strom Casterbrurdgevonlyethreesdays 
after Elizabeth's wedding. A comparison between this leave- 
taking and Henchard's earlier painfully emotional departure 
upon learning of Newson's return (MC, 43) underscores each 
man's interpretation of his relationship with Elizabeth-Jane. 
The natural father is eager to loosen any ties of dependency 
which may still exist and replace them with a bond of friend- 


ship. Henchard's emotions are too little under gyalicl Calepghe el eye 
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for him to be capable of this sort of adjustment, even if he 


could accept a view which runs so counter to his own. 


Unless Henchard can have Elizabeth's total commitment, 
he feels he has nothing. He cannot envisage a developing re- 
lationship, nor one where his closeness with Elizabeth is 
shared with a third and even fourth person. Dependency, too, 
is crucial to the links the Mayor seeks to forge between him- 
Sselieand Others. “By 1ts restriction of financial, and mental 
freedoms, dependency acts as a welding agent which would lock 
one partner into an assertive role, the other into providing 
the submissive response. Under these circumstances it is not 
Surprising that a totally demoralized Henchard, who has lost 
all his material possessions and who fears the loss of Eliza- 
beth-Jane, should accept the submissive role himself. "He 
schooled himself to accept her will, in this as in other mat- 
ters, as absolute and unquestionable. He dreaded lest an 
antagonistic word should lose for him such regard as he had 
regained from her by his devotion" (MC, 42). Because Henchard 
is convinced that dependency lies at the heart of the father/ 
daughter relationship, he fails to take into account that the 
very special links between a growing child and his parent can- 
not continue unchanged into adulthood. As the child reaches 
maturity the part played by dependency must diminish corres- 
pondingly. Child and parent must reach out for a new freedom 
and independence and adjust to their new roles if a healthy 


parent/child relationship is to continue Into; ther childs 
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Henchard's inflexible conception of fatherhood in the 
end works to his own disadvantage. Elizabeth does not love 
in the same exclusive and possessive way of Henchard. She 


is capable of loving two fathers, and says as much when she 


dectavesPro the wMavyor, =) Lecould haves lovedeyousalwayc — er 
woultd"have, *gladivi™ fe. fe But hows8can slewhen =f know you 
Have*deeccived mertso my (MC, 644), PeTherdecettewhicn  =bringsetie 


split between father and stepdaughter has occurred because 
Henchard is convinced Elizabeth would abandon him for Newson, 
her real father, were she to learn the truth of her birth. A 
fundamenta PelackVormGartnwinenis4ownwab Litty "toeneldaon to 
Elizabeth, to convince her of his need for her, despite the 
absence of any blood-ties, leads Henchard into dishonesty and 
misrepresentation. His pursuit of this course causes him to 
dupe not only Newson and Elizabeth-Jane, but also himself. 
Arguing that no-one can love Elizabeth as he does, and that 
the absence of some years will have dimmed Newson's paternal 
feelings, he tries to justify his own actions although well 
aware he is guilty of wrongdoing. Had Henchard been able to 
Pordgeewnis  pre-Occupation with blood-ties sand been able sto 
believe himself capable of building with Elizabeth-Jane, in 

@ spirit of trust and co-operation, an understanding based 
Wponeche struth Of thesgqirl se birth, a) pOstily ceandanealtny 
relationship would have ensued. As it is, without such a 
commitment from Henchard he becomes farther and farther em- 


broiled in the web of deception he has spun around himself. 


Henchard is guilty of much in his relationship with his 
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stepdaughter. Some of his actions, like his inordinate jeal- 
ousy and the lies he tells Newson, may be excused on the 
peomada of his passionate character and his overwhelming love 
forethe girl. For somevoft his other deeds there is no such 
excuse. All of Nenchard's behaviour to Elizabeth-Jane from 
the time he learns he is not her real father until he comes 
to love her in her own right is reprehensible; however, none 
mone wsouthan nis attempt to discharge his moral obligations 
by financial means. At this point in the novel Henchard's 
anger has turned to coldness and indifference, and when 
Elizabeth offers to move out of his house he readily agrees, 
suggesting, "'a small annuity . .. so that I may be indepen- 
Gent ot you! )(MNG, 21) es fOn a previous) occasion mHenchard hac 
used market-place methods to get rid of his wife and young 
child and now he resorts again to similar tactics. He offers 
payment to Elizabeth, partly to salve his conscience over his 
treatment of the girl and partly to ensure he will no longer 
be bothered by her presence. In both cases the annuity re- 
presents an attempt by Henchard to shirk his moral responsi- 


bilities. 


This belief that a commercial value can be placed on 
human relationships and that an offence can be erased by 
monetary recompense is not confined to Henchard. In Tess of 
the d'Urbervilles Alec d'Urberville has too limited a moral 
vision to be aware of Tess's mental sufferings, but he is 
most anxious to save her from physical suffering. Because 


he is incapable of judging well-being other than in financial 
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terms he declares, "'I am ready to pay to the uttermost 
farthing. You know you need not work in the fields or the 
dairies again. You know you may clothe yourself with the 
Destvee (ID, 2)GmaThistotferm sWardoublera frrontatostess © Tt 
assumes any injury can be compensated and it is an insidious 
attempt to buy her submission, thus compounding Alec's original 
crime of taking Tess by force. The terms accompanying this 
offer mean that Tess, unlike Elizabeth-Jane who can accept 

the annuity offered by her father because it is her due as a 
dependent daughter, cannot take d'Urberville's mcney and still 


maintain her self-respect. 


No consideration of the parent's duty toward his child 
can ignore the related issue of the child's duty toward his 
parent. In Hardy's novels the moral dilemmas arising from 
the child's sense of his filial obligations frequently re- 
volve around the choice of a marriage partner. A good match, 
both socially and financially, is seen by the parents to be 
imperative for their daughter's future welfare and happiness. 
Often however, the man favoured by the mother and father is 
not acceptable to the girl. Her reasons for this rejection 
may be quite valid and the parents' concern over financial 
standing may well have blinded them to any shortcomings on 
thes parteof*theirecandidate trquallysvalidemayeberthe® par— 
ents' objections to the mate whom their infatuated offspring 
has chosen. Just where does duty lie in this instance? 
Should filial obedience prevail to the extent of obliging a 


girl to marry where no love exists? Even the most dutiful of 
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Hardy's women are extremely reluctant to agree to marriage 
under these conditions. Grace Melbury's marriage to Fitzpiers 
may be prompted by her acquiescence to her father's wishes, 
but the union would never have taken place without Grace's 
initialvattraction to Bldred. The only truly cold-blooded 
dSCcroronecOmMariyeLOnmmtnemsake (Ola tortlunem so et Oundsin The 
Hand of Ethelberta, a novel in which the heroine imposes upon 
herself the duty to marry well in order to secure her family's 


well-being. 


Hardy portrays in Ethelberta a woman who combines a keen 
sense of filial duty with a willingness to manipulate others 
for her own and her family's advantage. No matter how honour- 
able her motives may considered to be, Ethelberta's conduct 
shows a total disregard for the desires and sensibilities of 
all whose futures she seeks to direct. She tolerates no oppo- 
sition to her plans and dismisses dissent as unwelcome carp- 
ing. Unexpectedly, because it is so uncharacteristic of a 
Hardy novel, she manages, despite the essentially immoral 
aspects of her behaviour, to escape moral judgement and re- 
tribution. Normally such actions as those committed by 
Ethelberta lead to, at best unhappiness, at worst suffering 
and death, for the manipulated as well as the manipulator 
(for example, Henchard's attempted and actual use of Eliza- 
beth, Lucetta and others for his own ends, and Melbury's 
efforts to realize his own social aspirations through his 
daughter Grace). In this novel such tragic implications are 


put aside, as are the plausible consequences of an attractive 
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young woman giving herself in marriage, for the sake of a 
title and financial security, to a lecherous and underhand 
Old man. Instead, Hardy stresses Ethelberta's apihityito 
manage, and turn to the benefit of herself and her family, 
evennthermost unpromisingpof) sa.tuations meiner Sacns ficeroft 
Piehe WberLay ss falthiul woven, Chri stophcmasudigan eitos tie 
socially advantageous marriage, is treated in an equally dis- 
passionate manner which emphasises Hardy's intention that it, 
and the marriage to Mountclere, should be seen as parts of 
the larger design which Ethelberta chooses to impose upon her 


life. 


To this heroine Hardy has attributed many of those char- 
acteristics he felt to be desirable in a woman, or for that 
matter in a man, in the process of moving upwards in the social 
hierarchy -— characteristics such as generosity towards her 
immediate family, reluctance to marry anyone to whom she 
could not reveal the truth about that family, ability to make 
with ease the enormous social transition from butler's daugh- 
ter to society lady, to assess dispassionately and without 
prejudice all aspects of upper and lower class life and to 
iuidde especially critically sthevartuticiva ly mpretontrouse and 
false. And if the author in his personal life did not always 
livesup ctoytherstandardceset by the tcharaccermaicecrealcd tnis 
in no way invalidates those standards but suggests the exis- 


tence of a problem area where intention can be foiled by real- 
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With the shift away from the non-tragic in this novel 
emphasis is placed upon Ethelberta's altruism, especially as 
far as her own family is concerned. Clearly, without her 
extraordinary generosity and devotion to her family's welfare, 
she is likely to have emerged as little better than a ruth- 
less*®social*climber@ = eyvet this is "an @moression that, like™the 
tragic possibilities of Ethelberta's situation, Hardy does 
not want to leave with his reader. The reasons for his empha- 
sis remain uncertain, although Gittings has suggested we 
should see a portrait of the author in the character of the 
heroine and in the dilemmas she Pacesnan If there is truth 
in this claim it could well account for the absence in this 
novel of any strong impression that Ethelberta's determina- 
tion to marry for wealth and social position is reprehensible. 
Gittings also states the originals for many of Ethelberta's 
servant-class relatives were Hardy's own relatives. In it- 
self, the use of this personal material is not particularly 
surprising. However, the writing of this novel at a time 
when the author was still concealing from Emma Hardy his 
own links, through some of his more distant relatives, to the 
servant class does suggest autobiographical significance may 
be attached to Ethelberta's attempts to hide her lower class 


origins from her reading and listening public and from her 


prospective suitors. 


Supporting the assertion that Ethelberta is essentially 
Hardy's “alter ego" is the manner in which, in this novel in 


particular, the voice of the narrator and the voice of the 
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heroine are so closely intertwined. Although the successful 
infiltration by Ethelberta of the snobbishly exclusive London 
' circles provides the starting point for Hardy's satire again- 
st the upper classes, Ethelberta herself, by virtue of her 
intelligence and commonsense, and because she is her own 
harshest critic, remains relatively untouched by the narra- 
tive Criticism and irony. In effect she occupies the posi— 
tion of observer, along with the narrator, and her judge- 
ments and assessments tend to be endorsed by the narrative 
voice. One such instance occurs when she recognizes the un- 
importance, in an historical time scheme, of her struggle to 
achieve social and financial success. This particular pass- 
age reads: 

Persons waging a harassing social fight are apt in 

the interest of the combat to forget the smallness 

of the end in view; and the hints that perishing 

historical remnants afforded her of the attenuating 

effects of time even upon great struggles corrected 

the apparent scale of her own. She was reminded 

nate i Neaestrurerrorr such  aqelicdicrouslymsmallmeougjecoE 

as the entry of drawing rooms, winning, equally with 

losing, is below the zero of the true philosopher's 

concern. CHET oe5 12) 
Here, the narrator, Ethelberta, and, I would venture to sug- 
gest, the author are all of one mind, expressing an unanimity 
of opinion which recurs throughout this novel. On those few 
occasions when the narrator does express disapproval of 
Ethelberta's conduct the tone is apologetic and kindly, as- 
suring the reader that Mrs. Petherwin's decisions continue 


to spring from her good intentions and from rational thought. 


The narrative comments which arise out of Ethelberta's appli- 
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cation of the principles of utilitarianism (HE, 36) to her 
immediate problem, the question of whether or not to marry 
ford Mountclere, fall into this category. A statement to 

the effect that she is guilty of misapplying theoretical 
arguments and a suggestion that some of her concern may be 

a little misguided, are tempered by reminders of Ethelberta's 


unselfishness and unwavering loyalty to her family. 


Undoubtedly, the most bitter criticism that Ethelberta 
has to experience is levelled at her by her brother Sol after 
the marriage to Mountclere. "'I never see such a deserter of 
your own lot as you be! But you were always like it, Berta, 
and I am ashamed of 'ee. More than that, a good woman never 
Marries twice’™ (HE, 46). The first half of theracctsation 
is not new to Ethelberta, for she has already reproached her- 
self on similar grounds. Charging herself with "disloyalty 
to her class and kin" (HE, 23), Ethelberta shows herself to 
be concerned about the irreparable communication gap her 
very different background has created between herself and 
the less educated members of the Chickerel family. In addi- 
tion to the social barrier, Ethelberta's shouldering of pa- 
rental duties and responsibilities increases her sense of 
isolation. No other family member appears willing, or able, 
to share the responsibility with her, but to call that isola- 
tion, desertion, as Sol is prepared to do, is quite unwarrant— 
ed. It is appropriate, however, that it should be Sol who 
makes this accusation against his sister. Throughout, he has 


shown an acute awareness of class distinctions, even to the 
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extent of refusing to chat socially with Ethelberta and 


Julian while the possibility of an interruption exists, ad- 


vising them, "'you'd better not bide here, talkang) to us 
POuUGh OnCS ss. seem yous 1 gO onuandetakcunosmore:notace 
O, us, in case of visitors, it would be wiser - else, per- 


haps, if we should be found out intimate with ye, and bring 
DOWN SVOUR GENE LEI ty my Ouml Ie blanesus com Lt eee VOU Keep 


EOnVvOUreClLASS a ance wen Limheepe tO OlpsStia HE ela) 


If Sol is determined to uphold the social difference 
between his sister and himself, Ethelberta is not quite so 
ready. As she looks longingly back to a way of life which 
has been for her supplanted, she declares to her father, "'I 


wish I could get a living by some simple humble occupation, 


and drop the name of Petherwin, and be Berta Chickerel again, 


and live in a green cottage as we used to do when I was 
small'" (HE, 28). Evidence of Mrs. Petherwin's appreciation 
of the humble pleasures of rural life has already been pro- 
vided with her return to the family's rural home (HE, 13). 
Unlike the return of Grace Melbury and Georgie Slade, Ethel- 
berta's stay at Arrowthorne Lodge 1s a time of contentment. 
She is guite free of the patronizing superiority which af- 
flicts so many returning natives, and more than ready to 
appreciate the simple joys of a country existence. Never- 
theless, a permanent return must be seen as an unrealistic 
dream, made impossible by exposure to a new and different 
way of life. Mrs. Chickerel shows that she is cognisant of 


this fact when she complains to Ethelberta, "‘If we could 
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get as we were once, I wouldn't mind that. But we shall have 
lost our character as simple country folk who know nothing'" 
(HE, 23). Her complaint, relating mainly to the awkwardness 
and difficulty that would now accompany the family's return 
to the subservient position occupied formerly, does not leave 
her daughter unmoved. In order to prevent such a situation 
from occurring Ethelberta sets aside her impulse to a quiet 
rustic, life, rejects, thavtarthntnl) iChrastopners Julien. ancecor 
her pains hears herself described by Sol as "a deserter of 


MEU OWT LOm.1 


There are additional grounds for doubting whether Sol's 
accusations represent, in any way, Hardy's own opinion. The 
narrative support Ethelberta has received throughout the 
novel includes a number of references to her refusal to be 
handicapped by the limitations normally placed upon one of 
her sex. Any acceptance of Sol's view would, therefore, in- 
volve a denial of all that Ethelberta has fought against and 
been able to overcome, and would have to be seen as an under- 
mining of the narrative voice in a way not usually found in 
Hardy's fiction. “It aisowseems highly unlikely that the 
binding of Ethelberta, as Sol wants to do, to a rigid moral 
code which refuses to sanction the remarriage of widows, 
could have been endorsed by Hardy, while Sol's ultimate ac- 
ceptance of Mountclere's money, although taken reluctantly 
and in the form of a loan, does have the effect of weakening 
belief in his integrity and, accordingly, his qualifications 


for passing judgement upon his sister. 


Or, 
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As already mentioned, this novel is unusual because 

so little of the satire and criticism are directed at the 
figure of Ethelberta and what moral norm there is lies with 
Ene one, person. who, controls) and directs ehe lives or ali 
around her. By the end she has extended her role of benefact- 
ress CO Encompass virtually all the remaining, characters. 
The patient and long-suffering Christopher Julian has his con- 
solation prize of Picotee sweetened further by Ethelberta's 
Organization of a dowry for her sister; the wicked Lord Mount- 
clere, truly tamed and chastened by his masterful wife, has 
adopted a new life-style which includes regular church atten- 
dance and moderation in alcohol; and the older Chickerels are 
safely ensconsed in a suburban villa with servants of their 
own. Were any of these people in need of Ethelberta's help? 
Not. rea liv ands ast is doubtnul ite they, are vany the) happver 
for it. However that matters little. Hardy has labelled 
this book "A Comedy in Chapters" and neither happiness nor 
unhappiness, nor indeed, great emotion of any sort, has much 
of a place in it. As a result, despite the author's asser- 
tion in the 1895 Preface to the novel that, "The characters 

. . were meant to be consistent and human," the reader is 
left with an impression of a novel dominated by artificial 
Caricatures. In part the comic form is responsible for this 
superficiality of treatment, but the method, does seem to have 
been chosen because the author is not comfortable with his 
material. Novels before and after The Hand of Fthelberta 


provide examples of Hardy's unsure touch with the upper stra- 


tum of society, but the same cannot be said of his handling 
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of those who belong to the working and serving classes. A 
group whom Hardy usually presents in a lively and vital man- 
ner, they are, in this novel, deliberately distanced with 
the label, "comedy" and, if Gittings is right, distanced be- 
cause the book as a whole was uncomfortably close to Hardy's 


Personealesituatron. 


The air of artificiality and flippancy permeating the 
presentation of the characters is most apparent in the dialo- 
gue, in what is essentially a novel of conversation. Because 
of the superficial level and stilted style of the dialogue it 
is very difficult to gain any real insight into the Chickerel 
family. Their problems, as well as the solutions to those 
problems are treated in so lighthearted a fashion it becomes 
hard to take seriously the graver comments when they do 
appear. Thus, Ethelberta's despair over the burden of family 
responsibilities and the subsequent declaration to her mother, 
Wilewismel wasmwell out Of it, and atthe bottom of 4a quiet 
grave'" (HE, 23), seem rather incongruous because in this 
novel the more serious consequences of human behaviour have 
been almost totally ignored. For a radically different 
effect, achieved from words with an identical meaning, we 
have only to go to the scene where Tess Durbeyfield cries 
out in front of the entrance to the d'Urberville vaults, 
"'Wwhy am I on the wrong side of EnV SedCC rue, CU DG o:2)) ieee Li ts 
cry of desperation comes at the height of her concern over 
hersieamily s plighteandyatea time when vlesssreceletchesne 


longer has the strength to resist Alec d'Urberville's entrea- 
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ties that he be allowed to provide the family with the shel- 
ter and aid they so desperately need. Without doubt, here 
is a woman in the depths of such anguish, death, indeed, 


does offer her an attractive alternative. 


The two women could not be more different. The calculat- 
ing and rational Ethelberta would never find herself in Tess's 
predicament nor does she suffer from the mental torments and 
hesitations which plague Tess. But, in creating the figure 
of Ethelberta and setting her in the middle of a satire on 
upper class London society Hardy has written a novel that 
possesses very little of the qualities and insight normally 
associated with his work. The non-tragic mode is chiefly re- 
sponsible. It has required Hardy to ignore his usual per- 
ception of human existence and write instead a narrative 
which barely touches the truth of life as he saw it. The 
Ethelberta who emerges as a result is a very un-Hardylike, 


non-human figure. 


Ethelberta's highly developed sense of duty toward her 
parents does not extend as far as obedience to them and, as 


a result, the marriage to Mountclere takes place in spite of 


Chickerel's declaration that, "'I would sooner see you in 
your grave, Ethelberta, than Lord Mountclere's wife'" (HE, 
28). Moreover, Ethelberta makes every effort to keep him in 


ignorance of her imminent wedding and plans to present him 
with a fait accompli which would render his objections futile. 


She thus acts deceitfully and in deliberate defiance of her 
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father's expressed wishes. For his part Chickerel has only 
his daughter's welfare at heart and his objections are in no 
way Capricious. He has heard of Mountclere's reputation and 
wishes to protect his daughter from the unhappiness and loss 
of self-respect which would follow involvement with this dis- 
Sipated old man. Chickerel is prepared to put aside any ad- 
vantage that might accrue to his family from the marriage in 
order to prevent his daughter debasing herself. At this 
point, however, any serious ramifications which might have 
proceeded from Chickerel's pursuit of Ethelberta and Mount- 
elere to, Knolilsea’ (HE, 44) are lost in the farcical turn 
given to the chase when it is joined by so many of the other 
characters, both lesser and major. Thus the question of what 
Ethelberta would do if faced with her father's plea not to 
marry is put aside. Doubt about her actions had been raised 
with her earlier remarks to Mountclere, '"My father might, 
and almost certainly would, object to it. Although he can- 
not control me, he might entreat me'" (HE, 39), but this 


doubt is never allowed to develop into a serious issue. 


Although the question of filial obedience is never really 
expanded in The Hand of Ethelberta it is central to events in 
Tess of the d'Urbervilles. In the latter novel, obedience 
for the heroine can generally be described as falling into 
one of two categories. The first, and least important as- 
pect because no ethical dilemma is involved, is Tess's under- 
taking of the duties and responsibilities related to every- 


day living. Although sometimes in response to Joan's express 
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request, Tess's actions are just as likely to arise from her 
knowledge that no other family member is capable of coping 
with the difficulties that have to be faced. The journey to 
Casterbridge with the beehives (TD, 4) is one such occasion 
when Tess acts, not so much in response to an order from her 
mother, as from obedience to an inward feeling of responsibi- 
ity £0E" the Durbeytield family and ats survival. “Fidial 
obedience becomes a more important issue as far as this dis- 
cussion is concerned, when the parent's request or advice to 
his or her child contradicts the child's sense of what he 
knows to be right. Joan's demand that Tess seek help from 
the d'Urberville family and her advice that Angel should not 
be told about the early experiences of his wife-to-be are the 
chief examples of instances when obedience raises for Tess a 
very real ethical dilemma. A similar situation occurs in 

The Woodlanders where, as in other Hardy novels, there is 
parent/child conflict over whom the daughter should marry. 
When Grace Melbury declares to her father, ""I am promised 

tos Giles | matather-s andsl cannot. nelp thinking, that in honour 
I ought to marry him, whenever I do marry'" (W, 11) she is 
experiencing the same inner certainty about where truth and 
honour lie as Tess Durbeyfield. Grace, however, because of 
her greater maturity and better education is able to verbal— 
ize her convictions in a way Tess cannot do. So while Tess 
can feel it is wrong to ask the Stoke d'’Urbervilles for aid 
and the attention given her by Alec d'Urberville represents 


some sort of threat, she cannot express these misgivings in 
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words. It is doubtful whether Joan could have appreciated 
her daughter's arguments, but the mere fact of verbalization 
might have helped Tess see her own reluctance as something 
more than wilful disobedience, and enabled her to resist her 
mother's pressure. Upon her return home from The Slopes for 
the second time Tess is in a position to know exactly where 
the threat from Alec lay, and put into words what she could 
not previously. She can now pour out recriminations on her 
mother for allowing her to leave home ignorant, and there- 
fore defenceless. Recriminations, however, cannot change 
the plight of unwed motherhood in which Tess now finds her- 


self. 


Although Grace can affirm with conviction the honourable 
course to be followed with relation to Giles Winterborne she 
fails to live up to the statements she makes. And fails to 
the extent that the startling picture drawn by Hardy of a 
world of nature where "The leaf was deformed, the curve was 
crippled, the taper was interrupted; the lichen ate the vig- 
our of the stalk, and the ivy slowly strangled to death the 
promising sapling" (W, 7), can, with justice, be applied to 
Grace and her situation. Because she possesses a dutiful 
and, compliant nature, her, good antentions are, strangled,, just 


aSethe. UVpromLsing «Sapling wel the, woodshnads been. 


One further factor should be kept in mind when the 
subjection of Tess and Grace to parental manipulation is con- 


sidered. Joan Durbeyfield and Mr. Melbury are each aware of 
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the power they have over their children and of their ability 
to overcome any resistance. Thus Joan can say of her daugh- 
ter, Me Shevsptractable ace bottom  =leaveshermetommet mi TDy) 4); 
and we are’ told of Melbury, "He knew very well that Grace, 
whatever her own feelings, would either go or not go, accord- 
ing as he suggested" (W, 9). In these two novels, therefore, 
we see the parent abusing the authority of his position to 
force his child into an action the latter knows to be wrong. 
Disobedience does not appear to be a feasible alternative 

for either of these girls, especially at the beginning of 
each novel. For disobedience requires either an attitude 

of rebellion, which neither possesses, or a sense of personal 
independence which will permit value judgements to be made 
and adhered \to, .despite parental opposition.* Tess's® develop- 
ment will be in this direction and the same is true to a les- 
ser extent of Grace. However for both this is to come later, 
in response to increasing maturity. In the early stages of 
the novels the parents' wills prevail, bringing unhappiness 


tae thie loetracn. 


Two other novels are worth examining for their treatment 
of the child's response to parental coercion. Both The Trum- 
pet-Major and Under the Greenwood Tree have a heroine who 
possesses enough control over the family situation to enable 
her to escape serious parental interference. Anne Garland 
(The Trumpet-Major) and Fancy Day (Under the Greenwood Tree) 
reject the wealthy candidates favoured by their parents for 


men of their own choosing, and are able to do this without 
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alienating the mother in one instance and the father in the 
Other. Mrs. Garland may be Anne's mother, but it is hard to 
see her championing of Festus Derriman as representing any 
great threat to Anne's happiness. Throughout this novel Anne 
Garland is portrayed as the dominating figure in the mother/ 
daughter relationship, and at all times appears to be in con- 
trol of a rather vacillating and immature mother. Mrs. Gar- 
land follows where Anne leads, generally deferring to her 
daughter's wishes, as she does in the matter of Miller Love- 
day's party (TM, 3). The decision not to go is made by Anne 
and the best Mrs. Garland can do is to try to persuade Anne 
to alter her refusal. Ultimately however, Miller Loveday 
must interfere to change Anne's mind and enable Mrs. Garland 
to attend the party, as had been her desire all along. Under 
these circumstances it seems extremely unlikely that Mrs. 
Garland could insist upon Anne marrying Festus Derriman. And 
because her mother does not insist, Anne cannot really be 
accused of disobedience when she fails to marry the man whom 


her mother has selected. 


On the other hand, Fancy Day does find herself with a 
parent whose opposition to the man she favours is firm and 
apparently unshakeable. Defiance of her father's authority 
ig out of the question for Fancy, as is acceptance of her 
father's decision that Dick Dewey is an unsuitable husband 
for his daughters Aidedeby Elizabeth Endorficela (UGT, 4V;7) 3) 
Fancy) embarks. upony awcourse, calculatedytomtrack therm rather 


into. changing his mind*) Her actions»are™unprincipled because 
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the success of Fancy's "hunger strike" depends upon the abus- 
img@eortantathersshlovemronsnis sdaughterseals Geoffrey did 

not value Fancy's life above all else, and certainly above 
the financial expenses incurred for his daughter's education 
and training, there would be no chance of Fancy's ploy suc” 
ceeding. As it is, he is prepared to sacrifice all his care- 
fully laid plans to ensure his daughter's happiness. There 
is even the suggestion that had Fancy been able to show great- 
er evidence of heartbreak when Geoffrey Day first declared 
Dick to be an unacceptable candidate for his daughter's hand 
she might not have had to resort to the subterfuge she did. 
DayuSMaAdCmMOnUC VON muamlnene, —neCVeL Cry, alyeli titlegmaidas Gvou 
ought to have cried afore; no need o' crying now 'tis all 
over'" (UGT, IV, 4) indicates his readiness to consent had Ine 
been made aware of Fancy's deep affection for Dick. Fancy's 
inabellEyveacOmCOm)UStethatsowes mucheto, themtact that nenereel— 
PniomtOGeDLChwi Sel Peele more thanita fliurtataous fattraction 
which requires her father's opposition to arouse to something 
SErOnGeiaweelius  basitcemnabilaty Ofekhancymtormvove ebeyond her= 
self colours her whole relationship with Dick and also helps 
to explain the callousness she displays towards her father 
when she manipulates him to satisfy her own ends. For Fancy, 
love is not a two-way relationship. She accepts the love of 
Dick and her father as her due, but will give very little in 


return. 
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between a mother and her son. On the whole Hardy's young 
women tend to be a relatively obedient group who generally 
defer to their parents in crucial matters. The major excep- 
tions, Anne Garland and Ethelberta Petherwin, are unique be- 
Gause=they occupy thew rolerot thewparent, rather than that 

of the daughter and therefore may be excluded from this gen- 
eralization. A very different set of forces come into play 
in sons' relationships with their parents. Defiance is 
easier for a son because he tends to rely less upon his 
parents for his material and emotional needs. Sometimes this 
independence creates the satisfactory and healthy relation- 
ship which Dick Dewey and his father share (Under the, Green= 
wooa Tree). In the conversation between ‘father and son on 
the merits, or otherwise, of marriage in general and of Dick 
to Fancy Day in particular, the elder Dewey's chief concern 
PSecOrsty Seasons wel tare. (UG) alas) ell Sepesi tlon etna Lt 
when the time is right Dick should find himself a nice girl 
and settle down, intimates the present time to be rather too 
soon. However, confronted with Dick's determination to marry 
Fancy, Tranter Dewey avoids all protest. The advice he gives 
is friendly and well-meaning, without any suggestion of jeal- 
ousy or resentment over losing a son through marriage. In 
this he is as unlike Mrs. Yeobright (The Return of the Native) 


BSettelsS pOSS1DLestOspe. 


Mrs. Yeobright is fiercely possessive of her only son 
who, in turn, meets his mother head on over the issues of 


ambition and love. Until this confrontation their relation- 
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ship had been a particularly close one, Clym regarding his 
mother Gas suhis best) friendua(RN,. Lit, 3)eeand Mrs. .weobright's 
devotion being only too apparent. However Clym's decisions 
to abandon his career as a diamond merchant and to marry a 
girl of whom Mrs. Yeobright disapproves shake the mother/son 
relationship to the core. Almost immediately communication 
between the two breaks down. Once this happens Clym, who has 
to choose between defying his mother or submitting to her 


authority, chooses resistance. 


Det hance sens Sion Gilymetneslas.t poesoRe. Palo tia iia he 


had been able to keep open the lines of communication with 


his mother, to the extent that Mrs. Yeobright can be consider- 


ed..to ebe »Clymiks! Eirstsconvert. ,.Although bitterly opposing 
Clym's scheme to become a teacher she is nevertheless brought 
to a grudging acceptance of his hopes and dreams. This has 
not been achieved through any form of verbal communication 
for, in trying to win his mother's approval, Clym discovers 


that not only is language a very limited mode of expression, 


but its limitations are compounded by the manner in which Mrs. 


Yeobright closes her mind to all the reason and logic her son 


can muster. If words prove inadequate and formal education 


and training useless as an aid to communication, other methods 


do not: After Clym,Zhad.despaired of reaching ;her by argu- 
ment" he realizes he can "reach her by a magnetism which was 
asasuperior -to,.wordsSmasmwordssare.tonyel ices (RN, wlll, a3). 
How much the success of this non-verbal communication can be 


attributed to her maternal empathy and how much to Clym's in- 
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herr ted mode. of thougntearssd1ttacult stosascentaine w Although 
Hardy himself seems to plump for the latter by declaring, 
"Yeobright, having inherited some of these very instincts 

from the woman before him, could not fail to awaken a recipro- 
city in her through her feelings, if not by arguments"--(RN, 
III, 2), the overwhelming impression gained from The Return 

of the Native is a mother and son relationship which owes 


less to inherited characteristics than to shared emotions. 


Certainly, Clym's power to influence his mother and to 
win her support remains operative only so long as Mrs. Yeo- 
bright feels the fundamental relationship between them to be 
untouched. Once Eustacia enters into Clym's life this is no 
longer true and as Mrs. Yeobright's insight becomes modified 
by jealousy and antagonism the obsessive side of her char- 
acter comes to the fore. Impelled more or less compulsively, 
she acts rashly and unwisely, jumping to incorrect conclu- 
sions and making the harsh and unjust accusations which cul- 
minate in the assumptions she makes before the closed door 
OLalermsOn Ss COLLAGeM(RNG LV, @0)).6 @ALMCLO SmpOl1 te ite tneenove: 
Mrs. Yeobright's mind, prone, as we have been told, to see 
the world around it in terms of "A multitude whose tenden- 
cies could be perceived, though not its essences" (RN, III, 
3) applies certain generalizations which have little or no 
applicability in this particular unconventional situation. 
Eustacia's refusal to open the door seems to signify her 
total rejection, oO feathesmother-in-law.seatlenptlat weconciy taq 


tion, a conclusion drawn all too promptly by Mrs. Yeobright. 
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Eustacia's wickedness has already been established for Mrs. 
Yeobright, even before the bewitching of Clym, by the girl's 
attempt to be different and non-conventional. Eustacia Vye 
has dared to emerge out of the "vast masses of beings, jost- 
ling, zigzagging, and processioning in definite directions 

- . . whose features are indistinguishable by the very compre- 
hensiveness of the view" (RN, III, 3); out from among those 
whose anonymity and indistinguishable features have been 
DErzeauby Mrs ee YecoDright-wslustaclashas SCUGRE, 41n daring to 
assert her own individuality, to disturb an established pat- 
tern of behaviour. Encountering fear from the rustics, and 
condemnation from the less superstitious, she is doomed to be 
misunderstood, above all by Mrs. Yeobright in her predisposi- 
tion to regard Eustacia as an immoral person - "Good girls 
don] geu treatedvas, witches, evenvon Egdon’ (RN; Lif, 2). ft 
is scarcely surprising, therefore, that while Eustacia hesi- 
tates, believing her husband has gone to welcome his mother, 
Mrs. Yeobright should assume the closed door to be further 
evidence of her daughter-in-law's malevolence and, turning 


away, walk to her death. 


The cruellest blow to Mrs. Yeobright stems from her con- 
vViction that Clym 1s)4a conspirator with Hustacia in the re- 
fusal to grant admittance to the cottage. Coming after a 
long period of bitterness, deep enough for Mrs. Yeobright to 
curse motherhood and the suffering which accompanies it, this 
refusal takes her to the point of total despair. Responsi- 


bility for allowing his mother to arrive at this state rests 
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with Clym. Admittedly, he has made some attempt at placat- 

ing Eustacia and Mrs. Yeobright, but more might be expected 
from one who has shared such a close relationship with his 
mother as he has done. In response to Mrs. Yeobright's opposi- 
tion to Eustacia he adopts two ineffective approaches. Either 
he professes not to care about the wall of silence growing 

up between his mother and himself, or else, when the subject 

of Eustacia is broached, he closes his mind to Mrs. Yeobright's 
arguments, dismissing them as petty, malicious and untrue. 
Their truth, and much of what she says has validity, is re- 
jected by Clym in a mood of self-righteous indignation. This 
indignation permits him to declare, "' [Eustacia] is excellent- 
ly educated, and would make a good matron in a boarding-school. 
I candidly own that I have modified my views a little, in 
deterence: topyou-, andeit Eshould ‘satisty yowss CRN [erry 

a statement so arrogantly and stubbornly wrong that Mrs. Yeo- 
braoht'can "only ticryszouteim anguish fatehisvdeluszons!. (WeHere 

is ample evidence that Clym has shut his mind to what he 

knows to be true, and worse yet, that he is ignoring the suf- 


fering his mother is experiencing on his account. 


Mrs. Yeobright's opposition to Eustacia is adamant and 
unyielding. Just how much of her opposition is justified, 
and how much is motivated by vindictiveness and jealousy is 
less certain. It cannot be denied that her possessive atti- 
tude plays a decisive part in her reactions. Undoubtedly, 
the marriage she wanted to take place, between Thomasin and 


Clym, would have created a tight family circle and cemented 
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all its ties. Mrs. Yeobright sees Eustacia, who is not only 
an outsider but a rebellious cutsider, as an alien element 
seeking to destroy the relations between mother and son. The 
older woman's fears would appear to be well-founded, for the 
parentless Eustacia cannot view Mrs. Yeobright except as a 
rival and is particularly unmindful of any claim a mother 
might have to her son's affection and loyalty. Some of Mrs. 
Yeobright's other misgivings relate to Eustacia's financial 
and social standing, as typified by the comments, "'Don't sup- 
pose vshe: haswanvyemonicey Me yone wast ray tan thing e( RN, Pade 53)) 
and "'A Corfu bandmaster's daughter. .. . Her surname even 
BsanoOGehempetrue tone Wee (RN wil 1178s eeiMrsie Weobroigh Gksitposmeton 
here resembles that taken by many other Hardy parents toward 
prospective sons- and daughters-in-law, but is no more ten- 
able than theirs. Clym rightly rejects these judgements as 
unworthy, both of the woman to whom they apply and of the one 
who makes the accusations. In still other respects her 
assessment of Eustacia's character is astute and realistic, 
and in sharp contrast to the idealized view held by her son. 
She recognizes just how ill-equipped the self-centred and 
hedonistic Eustacia is to be the wife of the ascetic Clym and 
foresees the disillusion which will follow such a union. As 
a result of this insight, her possessiveness becomes a pro- 
tectiveness by means of which she seeks to shelter her son 


from the inevitable consequences of his involvement with 


Eustacia. 


The greater the justification for Mrs. Yeobright's con- 
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victions about Eustacia"s unsuitability as a wife for her 
son, the less chance there is of mother and son reaching a 
compromise. Mrs. Yeobright's passionate nature dictates the 
highly emotional response to what she sees as Clym's wilful- 
ness and ensures that moderation over this issue is, for her, 
impossible. Thomasin's reasonable suggestion, that Clym 
could well have chosen someone far worse than Eustacia, does 
nothing to placate Mrs. Yeobright. She dismisses Thomasin's 
attempt at mediation with the description of herself as a 
"one-idea'd creature" (RN, III, 6) who has settled all her 
hopes and dreams on her son and for whom any disappointment 
is consequently the greater. Her emotionalism and singleness 
of mind provide a clue to Clym's behaviour after Mrs. Yeo- 
bright's death, and help to explain one of the most puzzling 
and ambiguous aspects of the novel, namely Clym's evolution 
from the idealist thinker of Book Two into the ineffectual 
preacher fof (Rook? Sixt Melherwide tdiversity Ciecritical opinion 
which has focussed upon this issue includes the following 
three explanations. Although each has merit, none seems to 


provide the total answer. 


The first possibility, beginning with the assumption 
that Clym's aspirations are not misguided, considers the 
Egdon Heath rustics to be stupid yokels and regards Eustacia 
and Mrs. Yeobright as unworthy of Clym's love and the sacri- 
fices made for them. The decline of Clym's ideals in Book 
Six becomes, under these circumstances, part of the tragic 


defeat inflicted by an unthinking and reactionary populace 
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and by two selfish ore: If we accept the premise that 


Glym's ideas are basically sound, but recognize at the same 
time the merit of the rustics' position, it then becomes 

very difficult to regard these simple countryfolk as "the 
villains of the piece." Much the same can be said, too, of 
BustacvasandseMrs..cobrigit.) int thei rmeoppesition. to Clams 
plans they must share some of the burden of blame. They have 
failed to provide Clym with the moral support he needed, yet 
he also has shirked the moral responsibilities which he owes 
as a son and a husband. Even before the actual influence of 
the two women has been removed by death, it is clear that the 
final responsibility for Yeobright's behaviour rests with 
himself. Some flaw within Clym leads him on a course which 
for all its idealism is impractical, headstrong and certain 
to cause unhappiness. And it is this same flaw or weakness 
Whichra lL lows nim tons 1 betn tCOna StalLes Ore sel f-accusatory.cdo- 


centricity after the deaths of his mother and Bustacia.~° 


The remaining possibility places the emphasis upon Yeo- 
bright's secular and rational “approach to, luiesandsseeks gto 
find there an explanation for Clym's paralysis of will and 
emotion. This hypothesis is handicapped by what would seem 
to be Hardy's deliberate refusal to pursue his inferences to 
their logical end. John Paterson states as much when he de- 
clares the failure of Clym as a character may be traced to 
"Hardy's reluctance to articulate the pessimistic conclusions 
which the image of the character plainly justified," and adds, 


"the alienation of the intelligent and sensitive individual 
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from life and society .. . was suppressed in favor of a 


basically irrelevant and superficial humanietarianisme™s. 


Behind this unwillingness to state explicitly the cost 
of adherence to the modernist view of life lies Hardy's deep 
compassion for the plight of “the more thinking among man- 
Wand (RN el, ol) eee GOMMOUr Introduce on to nagdardescdon, 
with its appeal to "a subtler and scarcer instinct, to a more 
recently learnt emotion, than that which responds to the sort 
of beauty called charming and fair" (RN, I, 1) the emphasis 
is placed upon the painfulness of "present-day" existence, a 
painfulness which a thinking man like Yeobright, possessing 
the capacity for "emotional development and a full recognition 
Ore chescoulmo lL things: wn RNGeeL LO) ee Soll yaetLOOvaware, —. Clear 
Ly Pp sharcdy, Ss 410 tent1 on si Smtom Clymutco bes recaLrdcduasmasviCliIm 
of his times. Under these circumstances although despair 
would seem to be the inevitable response, Clym does manage to 
advance, what De Laura has described as, "a ‘'modern' and 
rational view of life, derived from the confident secularism 


oe Although it is never stated 


of men lJike: Miil and Arnold." 
explicitly, the reader must assume Clym's ineffectuality in 
Book Six stems, at least in part, from the irreconcilable 


nature of man's aspirations and human reality. 


These various explanations partially account for Clym's 
behaviour after his mother's death, but they ignore the par- 
allels between Clym's attitude of mind and his mother's. 


Both are shocked by loss into an obsessive singlemindedness. 
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Mrs. Yeobright's obsession centres upon her son who, fascin- 
ated by Eustacia Vye, has removed himself from his mother's 
influence. Clym experiences two shocks; the first as a re- 
sultsot his mothen’s deathprand *thessecond, tirom thisredis- 
covery of the role Eustacia has played in that death. Dis- 
appointment in Mrs. Yeobright and remorse in Clym are trans- 
ferred to the person of Eustacia. This transfer renders 
both emotions somewhat easier to handle at the conscious 
level, for if the burden of blame can be shifted elsewhere 
the individual is no longer faced with the same sense of his 
own shortcomings. Precedent for such a transfer has already 
been established on Egdon Heath by the rustics who poeeronee 
to Eustacia Vye the obscure and the unacceptable. Mrs. Yeo- 
bright and Clym may consider themselves superior to the rus- 
tics' superstitious fears, but each in turn will accuse 
Eustacia of wanton and deliberate malice on as little evidence 
as Susan Nunsuch has when she blames the same woman for her 
son's illness. Even Clym, who has dismissed as ridiculous 
any suggestion that Eustacia might possess supernatural 
powers, in his distress and anger, reverts metaphorically 

to weradstvonal isupersitrtions, ideclaring, eo4You havertheld 


my happiness in the hollow of your hand, and like a devil 


you have dashed it down!'" (RN, V, 3) and "'Don"t look at me 
with those eyes as if you would bewitch me again!'" (RN, V, 
She 


After Eustacia's death, grief and remorse rebound upon 


Clym with even greater intensity. Now there is no-one to 
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blame except himself for the deaths of the two women he loved. 
The singlemindedness displayed in his earlier determination 
to marry Eustacia, and the idealism which had led to his 
education scheme are now concentrated upon the figure of his 
dead mother. Much of the terminology used to describe Clym's 
obsessive mother-worship and the remarks made by Clym him- 
self carry Christian and biblical overtones. Speaking of his 
mother to Eustacia, Clym states, "'She was angered quickly, 
but she forgave just as readily, and underneath her pride 
there was the meekness of a child'" (RN, V, 3). Perhaps it 
US tO, gO too far cto suggest ssomeshint Of alChrist—2igure in 
the person described, but there is certainly the suggestion 
Of ayChrist—-likevsacrificesin Clym sytament,. | O mysmotherx, 
my mother! would to God that I could live my life again, and 
endure for you what you endured for me!'" This vision is 
further intensified by Clym's perception of Mrs. Yeobright as 
"the sublime saint whose radiance even his tenderness for 
Bustacia could not opscure. (RN, Vi,e4) seeHere, with this 
clear statement that Clym's religiosity is bound up with the 
idealization of his dead mother, it becomes evident that 
Clym's evangelising is essentially an extension of the needs 
of his own personality. Under these circumstances his in- 
effectuality as a preacher is scarcely surprising. The fact 
of his being everywhere "kindly received, for the story of 
his life had become generally known" (RN, VI, 4), illustrates, 
as nothing else, the astuteness and compassion of the rustic 
mind. Aware of the compulsive nature of his preaching the 


natives are prepared to listen to Clym's words, but will not 
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allow themselves to find inspiration or applicability in 
those words. For Clym, however, this willingness to listen 


is fulfilment enough. 


This novel, which provides us with Hardy's most vivid 
portrayal of filial disobedience, is also the setting for 
extreme, almost fanatical obedience, by Clym, to the wishes 
OL his dead mother. “However, the ezstect, of this devotion is 
not to ennoble the one described by the author as "the nicest 
of all my heroes" >? but’ to recall the sorry figure who much 
earlier wrote to his mother, complaining of Thomasin's be- 
haviour (RN, II, 8). The petulant tone of that letter, prompt- 
ed by rumours of Thomasin's jilting, displayed neither con- 
cern for the girl's welfare nor anger at Wildeve's apparent 
failure to keep faith with Thomasin. Instead, it expressed 
nothing more than an exaggerated concern for the Yeobright 
family name. Now, at the end of the novel, despite all the 
suffering and tragedy, Clym can still show more concern for 
his family's social position than for Thomasin's feelings and 
desires. When told by Thomasin of her wish to marry Venn he 
expresses disapproval because the former reddleman is not 
enough of a gentleman to be a suitable husband for his cousin. 
In addition, he urges Thomasin to move into town to increase 
her chances of finding for herself a professional, and there- 
fore eligible, man. How can the Clym Yeobright who has shown 
enough concern about the fate of his fellow man to want to 
draw him up out of his ignorance be guilty, at the beginning 


and end of the novel, of such patronizing snobbishness? 
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To some extent this “incongruity must be attributed to 
aperstie farlure on tne parc fOLethe autnors 8eClym s votter 
on the subject of Thomasin can only be seen as an outburst 


of genteel thinking, and its sentiments judged accordingly. 


Its general tone has already been endorsed by Mrs. Yeobright's 


earlier remarks and, together, mother and son present the nar- 


rowest and most prejudiced of points of view. The moral norm 


in this whole unfortunate episode is clearly found in Thoma- 


Sin's declaration, "'Why don't people judge me by my acts? 
I wish all good women were as good as I!'" CRN © aye 2) 
and in Venn's statement, "'Why should her going off with him 


to Anglebury for a few hours do her any harm? Anybody who 
knows how pure she is will feel any such thought to be quite 
unjust'" (RN, I, 11). These are sentiments later expressea 
by Clym when he denies Thomasin's character would be ruined 
should Wildeve jilt her a second time. The impossibility of 
reconciling two such contrary attitudes in Clym —~one, an 
acceptance of conventional genteel standards and of judging 
by appearances, the other, a rejection of such standards of 
judgement - is one of the many puzzling and unsatisfactory 


aspects of this novel. 


After the death of Mrs. Yeobright Clym's petty gentility 
becomes artistically more credible. Distraught and over- 
Wrought, lOSsing alleoomerty sLOm Chika dcr) MOGeH DO me nis cdi, 
he clings to his mother's values. But because his view is 
so subjective, Clym's interpretation tends to distort or 


over-emphasize many of those values. So although Clym's 
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Opposition to Venn ostensibly has the same basis as Mrs. 
Yeobright's, namely the reddleman's lack of professional 
status, it may be questioned whether Mrs. Yeobright's reser- 
vations about Venn's suitability as a husband for Thomasin, 
would have been, prior to her death, as strong as they were 
earlier. There is no really convincing evidence one way or 
ENE Other, DUE It 1S ditriacult to believerso much anguish 

and suffering could have left unaltered her earlier pre- 
occupation with social status. At the time of her death she 
is a grieving, humbled woman who is no longer in a position 

to command from the rustics the deference she did formerly. 
Toward Venn, belonging to a stratum of society midway between 
the despised rustic and the much admired professional, she 
shows an increasing degree of toleration. Gratitude is in 
part responsible. Because of her debt to Venn for the role he 
played in recovering the family guineas (RN, III, 8), thank- 
fulness tempers her earlier disapproval. She values too his 
practicality and commonsense, all the more readily taking 

his advice when he suggests one further attempt at reconcilia- 


tCionswirth-Clym’and=bustacra (RN; 1V;. 4). 


Mrs. Yeobright's increasing acceptance of Venn is not 
duplicated in her son. Clym's stated objections concern, as 
already mentioned, the reddleman's relatively humble social 
status. The other aspect of his opposition, an aspect which 
is never expressed verbally to Thomasin, relates to his 
vision of himself as Thomasin's husband. As this had been one 


of Mrs. Yeobright's dearest wishes its enactment comes to as- 
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sume=tor "Glymithewnaturerotea duty #uithesresalve)andithe 
motivation are condemned at length by the narrative voice. 

It is an unfortunate fact that any particular whim 

of parents, which might have been dispersed by half 

an hour's conyersation during their lives, becomes 

sublimated by their deaths into a fiat the most 

absolute, with such results to conscientious child- 

ren as those parents, had they lived, would have 

been the first topdecry. CRING Bev le 3) 

Had Clym been less introverted, less self-absorbed, he 
would never have considered himself as a candidate for Thoma- 
sin's hand. Conversely, it is this same introversion and 
self-absorption which make him so unsuitable as a prospective 
husband. In this last chapter of the novel Clym's inward 
pre-occupation becomes totally entrenched. The heaviness of 
his mind can be appreciated, but grief is not confined to 
Clym alone. Thomasin has lost her husband, just as many 
years earlier Mrs. Yeobright while still a young woman had 
lost hers. Where the plight of the two widows differs from 
that of Clym is that each has been left with a small child 
who requires her attention and care. With this responsibility 
and consolation unavailable to Clym, his mind retreats from 
present reality. The distant past becomes more real than the 
present and he walks the heath peopling "the spot with its 
ancient inhabitantse (RN ye Vl, lL). ss Prometnes more Tecentspast, 
his mother's presence dominates Clym's thinking and actions. 
His labour in the garden and in the house at Blooms-End can 


be seen in this light. It is understandable that the work 


should assume an added significance, for it would have been 
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carried out by Mrs. Yeobright had she been alive. However 
"significance" is too mild a word in view of the comment, 
"it had become a religion with him to preserve in good con- 
dition all that had lapsed from his mother's hands to his 
Own (RN WV jbo) AS Clymusamind loses werent everyday 
reality he becomes more and more absorbed in the ritual of 
superficial observances. The maintaining of his mother's 
house and garden, the slavish adherence to the aspirations 
and prejudices she may have expressed in her lifetime and 
the preoccupation in his lecturing with the mother/son re- 
lationship are all part of the same pattern. Filial obedi- 


ence has become for Clym an obsession. 


The excessive remorse which follows Clym's determination 
to have his own way, irrespective of his mother's opposition, 
illustrates the strengths and weaknesses of the family rela- 
tionship. Young adults, reaching for the freedom which ma- 
turity brings, are likely to discover the illusory nature of 
the term, freedom. Parental expectations and the transfer- 
ring of the dependency role from the aging parent to the 
young adult bring a new accountability and a new sense of re- 
Sponsibility which the unscrupulous, or even just the dis— 
traught parent, is able to use.as avlever against sthe child: 
Melbury, contending with Grace's last-minute reluctance to 
Marry Fitzpiers, does exactly thisswhenshe declares). (il jwilt 
say, that if you refuse - ieshall) forlever belashamedyand 
aweary of ‘ee as a daughter, and shall Jlook pons vou as the 


hope of my lite nojmore ge... .O, pyOulareean ungrateful 
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maid'™” (W, 24). Much the same accusation is made when Mrs. 
Yeobright rebukes Clym with, "'How can you treat me so flip- 
Pancly. = . . ei OUrateRUnDAtULal,  CLymy and G1) not expect 
Tie (RN, Lit, Oo) ) The seecrtic aim Of both remarks: 15° to 


shame the child by suggesting his failure to comply with his 
parent's wishes is nothing less than a perversion of the re- 
lationship between himself and that parent. With astute ap- 
plication, the pressure applied by playing upon the child's 
moral conscience and sense of honour is likely to achieve the 
desired result. Grace's compliant nature and a feeling of 
indebtedness to her father make her particularly vulnerable 
EO tis fOrm,- Of COeCrC76n. =ALthough themmarriage wilt not 
live up to her expectations she does manage to escape the 
terrible remorse which may afflict the child who disappoints 


his parents in the way Clym disappoints his mother. 


The effects upon Clym of Mrs. Yeobright's reproaches are 
delayed, but are all the more intensified because of that 
delay. When his mother dies, seemingly as a result of his 
stubborn refusal to heed her warnings or listen to her pleas, 
his guilt knows no bounds. He accuses himself of unnatural 
behaviour, inasmuch as, "'Poor people who had nothing in com- 
mon with her would have cared for her, and visited her had 
they known her sickness and loneliness; but I, who should 
have been all to her, stayed away likewarcur os (RN; VV; Ll). 
Clym's guilt is so overwhelming it becomes unendurable. With 
relief, with what could almost be described as suppressed de- 


light, he learns of the part Eustacia has played in Mrs. Yeo- 
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bright's death. Suddenly he is able to absolve himself of 

all charges of unworthiness and transfer the blame totally 
ELOPBUStaci a. selteismshcawhorls) this mother seenemy. (RN, Vv; 
6), not himself. In the period between his learning of 
Eustacia's refusal to open the door and his wife's death he 
never once mentions his own shortcomings as a son. Undoubted- 
ly, the fierceness of his recriminations against Eustacia 
arises from his inability to accept the extent of his own 
Cuil, pandequillty nescerctainl yy 162 seOnly sarterenustacias 
death is he able to look again at his role in the whole tra- 
Glematbatmrandracceportncmrespons 1 Dat aitvawhn Chee saat seme wt 
was a great cause of my mother's death and I am the chief 
Gause Of [Bustacia's |] VWae(RN eV, 9) se Even with this more. bal — 
anced perspective on the tragedy, Clym remains haunted by his 
mother's description of herself as "'a broken-hearted woman 
Cast, Gli by eher son (RN, LV; £60). Herewords) tellyof the 
hold all parents have over their children. No other relation- 
ship carries the same degree of responsibility, and the same 
terci blersburdens Ofequiltie1vts the chilvosshoulas tail to lives up 


to that responsibility. 
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The importance of the parent/child relationship in 
Hardy's fiction derives from the writer's custom of estab- 
lishing his characters firmly in their family and community 
Setting. As a result, Hardy's protagonists emerge, not as 
liberated and self-sufficient beings, but as men and women 
bound by ties of emotion, and sometimes by economic depen- 
deneym to the family unttae Despite woreperhaps moresaccur— 
ately on account of, these bonds the family frequently fails 
to operate in a spirit of supportive co-operation, becoming 
instead the setting for many of the serious conflicts which 
occur in the novels. Although no other parent/child strug- 
gle quite equals the intensity of that between Clym Yeobright 
and yhas mother \(ThesReturn oc ethe Nat ive)=thegareas) Oo econs 
tention in many other instances are very similar. Issues 
such as the child's increasing need for independence, the in- 
Sistence by the parent upon total filial obedience, differ- 
ing expectations, unrealistic demands and the failure, on 
the part of either side, to appreciate the concerns and values 
of the other create almost insurmountable barriers between 


Eheschiitd and his*panent, 


In any period of social change the already existing 
gulf between the more progressive young and their conserva- 
tive elders can only deepen and become more pronounced. When, 
as was the case during the Victorian era, the diffusion of 
education permitted the children of illiterate parents to 
acquire basic reading and writing skills, the gap between 


the generations came to resemble an abyss. Exposure to new 
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ideas and an awareness of a wider outside world brought about 
a dissatisfaction with a way of life unchanged for centuries 
and a yearning for the greater sophistication of the towns. 
Education also provided in some instances the springboard 
whereby the highly intelligent or the extremely ambitious 
enild@could overcomesthe rigid cllassibarricers#andreasceshis 
way up in the social hierarchy. When this form of social 
mobility 1s found in a) Hardy novel it may anvolve either an 
ambitious child or ai parent who is ambitious On his child's 


behalf. 


To the social-climbing child his lower-class, uneducated 
parents must appear, inevitably, as liabilities whose pre- 
sence is to be kept as well hidden as possible. During the 
GEecatererart eo te@ihe Handwotsethel bertagthceshrewdsand#amba— 
tious Ethelberta Petherwin is able to achieve this feat with- 
out a great deal of inconvenience. For others it is not so 
easy. If, like Grace Melbury (The Woodlanders), the child is 
still financially dependent upon his parents there is little 
opportunity to conceal the exact nature of the family's social 
standing. However much the rough, uncultivated ways of his 
Darentsemayajavecnethcechiild'sinerves fheresare, @Loretheeweiie 
educated girljeonly stwotchancesrof tescape: seOnesisicocicave 
home and become a governess, the other, to contract a financi- 
ally and socially advantageous marriage. Because such a mar- 
riage would seem to offer so many avenues of escape, so many 
opportunities to rise the social hierarchy, a number of Hardy's 


characters intently pursue this goal, either for themselves or 
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for their children. Ethelberta cold-bloodedly seeks out a 
man with breeding and financial resources while Melbury (The 
Woodlanders) and Joan Durbeyfield (Tess of the d'Urbervilles) 
totally ignore all consideration of their daughters' happi- 
ness when they actively encourage alliances between the girls 
and men who are socially their superiors. The parental pres- 


sure applied, in both instances, has unfortunate results. 


Adherence to the tenets of conventional morality and 
the more serious search for an ethically directed code of 
right and wrong also have their effect upon the relationships 
within a family. Because evidence of respectability is so 
important to it, conventional morality tends to concentrate 
upom overt acts of (behaviour, judging ithem) to; be: sproper. or 
otherwise, in terms of their social acceptability. As a re- 
sult the niceties of behaviour often become all-important, as 
they Ware tonnes @bayeing Under e tnegGreenwood rece me Despa te 
the essentially comic nature of Mrs. Day's resetting of the 
table and the occasion on which the rustics, overwhelmed in 
the vicar's presence by feelings of insecurity and inferiority, 
ace Darticularlysmindful ofmthei remanners ethish types or social— 
ly conforming behaviour does have its more serious implications. 
When Michael Henchard (The Mayor of Casterbridge) places a 
very high value on conformity it is with full knowledge of 
his own need to maintain the appearance of absolute respect- 
ability, especially in view of his somewhat murky past. 
Therefore, although his grievances against Elizabeth-Jane 


are rooted elsewhere, his preoccupation with respectability 
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ensures they will find their expression in his criticism of 
her general deportment. His criticism underlines the essen- 
tial problem of judging the overt action rather than the in- 
tent or motivation. To emphasise socially conforming be- 
haviour is to dismiss personal integrity and moral awareness 
as unimportant. This is an inversion of values which Hardy 
bitterly denounces in Tess’ of the diUrbervil les.” *Convention— 
al morality condemns Tess outright. Her mother urges her to 
push the past into the background and make the most of any 
opportunity which might offer itself. In the middle is Tess, 
torn between her belief in society's judgment and her innate 
sensations which tell her she has done no wrong. Her deter- 
mination not to compromise her own high moral standards is 
doomed to failure, but the failure is more society's than 


Tess's. 


The special duties and responsibilities associated with 
thetparent/chivlderelatvonship distinguish it trom all) other 
close human relationships. During the child's early years a 
targe parteoG ithe parents erole =1sSdevotedscosthe nurturing 
andmlovinguon sthatechiid.seralluresto isatisiyechismbasre 
level of human need is not only a denial of the child's 
rightful entitlement, but may damage his emotional develop- 
ment. As the child grows older the former one-sided relation- 
Ship yrin which #theemay omecontributomeus@ the parent, *tends= to 
become more reciprocal in character. In return for the years 
of care the parent expects from his child obedience and re- 


spect. He may also come to assume that the child will help 
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the family's fortunes by marrying well in the case of a girl 
and by pursuing a profitable career if the child is a male. 
However, should the child fail to live up to these expecta- 
tions he is considered to be an ingrate who refuses to com- 
ply with his parents" wishes out of some streak of stubborn 
perversity. There ile little attempt by the parent to under- 
stand the motivation behind the refusal and no real willing- 
ness to allow the child enough independence to learn from 
his mistakes. Most of Hardy's heroines will defer to their 
parents' wishes, but the daughter who commands some authority 
within the family circle may well be able to gain her way 
without having to resort to defiance. She is fortunate if 
she is able to achieve this for otherwise her fate may be 
that of Clym VYeobrignt. (MherRecturnyof, the mNatlve) sy ewohordls= 


covers the price of filial defiance can be very high indeed. 


No conscientious child can ignore the years of parental 
devotion which have preceded his entry into adulthood and in 
The Return of the Native Hardy portrays a man brought to the 
point of total mental collapse by the knowledge that he has, 
by his actions, betrayed his mother's love. The dual anguish 
of this mother and son highlight the strengths and weaknesses 
inherent in all parent/child relationships. Inextricably 
linked to each other by blood and emotional ties, the Yeo- 
brights enjoy a close and happy relationship which has sur- 
vyived untarnished Clym's sojourn in Paris. However, because 
of this closeness and intimacy the relationship is unable to 


cope with an outsider's intrusion. The mother is unwilling 
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to give up a son whose welfare has been her sole concern 
while Clym's attachment to his mother is, despite his de- 
sire for Eustacia, stronger and more entrenched than he real- 
izes. Loye within the family cannot be discarded and for- 
gotten as may happen when the passion of an outside love re- 
lationship fades. Family ties and responsibilities are like- 
iy acoghaunt theschildvand shape, the, ctrection of: s life 
even after the death of the loved one. Clym's plight may not 
be typical, but it does emphasize the potential for tragedy 
found within the family situation. In looking at the human 


dilemma in general, Hardy was only too aware of the very 


special problems which arise out of the parent/child relation- 


ship. 
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uto in "The Return of the Native as a Tragedy in Six Books," 
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English Novels, ed. Charles Shapiro (Detroit; Wayne State 
University, 1960), pp. 153-173 and Leonard W. Deen, “Heroism 
and Pathos in Hardy's The Return of the Native," Nineteenth- 
PencuLyehiction, a) 5 L560 pp 6207-2090 ee Thesself-destruct= 
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ive and Shakespearean tragedy, Deen stating that, “Hardy 
seems to have conceived Clym, at least in the beginning, as 
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